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RUBBING OFF THE CORNERS. 

TV^OST of us turned our feet reluctantly New Havenwards 
•*■*■*■ this fall, with a fierce resentment against certain little 
black letters that blurred hopelessly on a white background at 
a distance of fifteen feet, or with a fervent wish that we had 
been brought into the world some two or three years earlier. 
Such petty things, we thought, to keep us from participation 
in so great a war. We felt that we had bowed in defeat 
before a quibble. 

We are rapidly adapting ourselves to new conditions and 
rubbing off the corners that threatened a rough, uneasy journey 
through the coming year. The resentment of the more un- 
fortunate has almost vanished in the problems of the work- 
aday world, and the once hopeless wish of those who have not 
yet attained their majority is being lost in the tardy knowledge 
that every day is a step to breach the hiatus between the desire 
for and the realization of active service. 

It is a period of preparation for all of us. The one time 
careless aimlessness which formerly characterized college life, 
however attractive or enjoyable it may have been, is now a 
thing of the past. It is buried deep beneath a high mound of 
sincere aspiration and true endeavor. We are here either to 
make the most of the necessary interim before we may join 
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our fellows in France, or in order to fit ourselves that we 
may fill to the best of our ability the important places in the 
world of affairs temporarily left vacant by those who have 
gone and will go. Each of us has seen the finger of the Stern 
Daughter pointing this way or that, and there must be no 
derelicts among us. 

Discontent in the face of conditions that cannot be remedied 
is a form of mental cowardice. It is our part now, not to 
resign ourselves passively to things as they are, but to do our 
utmost to keep the University running as close as possible to 
normal, at the same time profiting by the excellent facilities 
for training offered by the Reserve Officers' Training Corps 
arid the Naval Training Unit. 

College life is made up of four things: the curriculum, 
undergraduate activities, comradeship and the Intangible 
Something, which must be capitalized in order more clearly to 
denote its mystery. The latter two are self-operative, and 
require no consideration, but the curriculum (including mili- 
tary and naval training) and the so-called "extra-curriculum" 
activities, are what offer the real panacea for the evil of internal 
dissatisfaction. The former merits a far greater degree of at- 
tention than it received in the status quo ante helium, because 
there is a more positive need for education to-day than there 
ever has been in the past. Participation in the latter should be 
to the extent of keeping one busy, and for the higher purpose of 
maintaining the College as a true college, and not as a mere 
training school. Some diversion is both legitimate and neces- 
sary, but the most futile forms of amusement, which find their 
epitome, perhaps, in habitual "movie-going," are nothing more 
or less than wasting time, which is a questionable practice 
under any circumstances and totally unjustified under the 
present. 

The Proclamation of April Fourth announced the arrival 
of the gods, and the half-gods must go. It is a time to test 
the permanence of undergraduate institutions. The best of 
them, such as athletics, the publications, dramatics, the musi- 
cal clubs, and even the fraternities, combine diversion with 
actual lasting benefit to the community and to the individual. 
The worst of them, which are for the most part merely at- 
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tractive, parti-colored fungi on the back of Time, will perish 
because the light on which they thrive has been focused into 
the point of usefulness and directed upon objects of established 
value. 

Athletics of all sorts work in splendid co-ordination with 
the military or naval training, to produce a soldier or a sailor 
orientated to his new mode of life before he is actually in it 
Under the present system of athletics for the many instead 
of for the few, an opportunity of appreciably augmenting the 
benefits of military work is open to the entire University. 

With the exception of the News (which, in spite of any 
contrary criticism), is essentially a newspaper, offering the 
many advantages of reportorial work to its competitors, the 
publications are a medium for the expression of original 
thought. And there is no denying that one experiences a 
pleasant glow of satisfaction upon seeing the child of his brain 
in printer's clothes, even if it be only a glorified pun in the 
Record, an engaging description of morning chapel in the 
Courant, or a short sketch or poem in the Portfolio of the Lit. 

The new policy of the Dramatic Association, to oirfit the 
Christmas trip and to produce plays written by students of 
the University, is a wartime measure that may well be carried 
over into peace. It may be that the Musical Clubs are ex- 
ponents of the theory that a singing army is the best army, but 
whether or not they are motivated by such a principle, at any 
rate music is said to be the universal language of mankind 
and to have charms that soothe the savage beast, both of 
which characteristics are invaluable to-day. 

The fraternities, we hope, will make the most of the un- 
precedented opportunity which they now have, to slough off 
the bad in them, and to retain the good deeper within. 

In the curriculum and in the training units we may find our 
work, and in the better sort of extra-curriculum activities, the 
greater part of our diversion. No one who is not busy has a 
right to be here now. And it is this kind of productive 
busyness that may be considered a means of going South for 
the winter of our discontent. 

Philip Barry. 
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WAR SECTION 



A CHARGE. 

Last night the Campus welcomed us once more, 

Welcomed iis gayly, as in other days, 
We who had feared lest tired with thoughts of war 

She should have changed her old remembered ways. 

Treasure her dreams, O ye who patient wait 
Triumph to call you from this holy spot ; — 

That when the conquerors swing through the gate 
They find each loved tradition unforgot. 

John Chipman Farrar. 



POSTE-DE-SECOURS.* 



TT was in the thick of summer in northern France. As the 
•*■ first streaks of light in the smoky heavens marked the ap- 
proach of a new day, the raucous call of the section cook routed 
us from our blankets on the muddy straw that formed the beds 
of American Ambulance Section 28. This was the morning of 
the fifth day after our arrival at our new poste-de-secours, or 

field hospital, near C , in the Champagne. While the men 

dressed, a spell of silence held them, and a gloomy spirit per- 
vaded. Outside of the abri, which was a dugout in fairly 
good condition, the slow booming of the great French 381's 
added to the disheartened condition of everyone. Only the 



* Ed. Note : This article is based upon the author's actual experiences, 
carefully recorded in a diary during his four months' service on the 
Western Front. 
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afternoon before we had attended the funeral of one of our 
section* It had left upon the minds of all who witnessed it, 
a blot that never would be effaced. 

Suddenly the cry of Bon Jour, Bon Jour, broke forth through 
the dugout, and petite dejeuner, consisting of coffee and dry 
biead, appeared on the scene, brought by the poilu cook. By 
four A. M., when everyone had cleaned the grease from his 
meskit, and brushed the inevitable lice from his blankets, the 
signal for roll call came. Nineteen men stood in line at atten- 
tion as the French Chef de Section made the inspection. Two 
mornings before, twenty had been in line. Five mornings 
later only thirteen were there. 

"Section 28 will proceed to the southern point of the south 

salient east of C , and begin the removal of wounded to 

this poste-de-secours" was the order of the day. Ten minutes 
later the first grey, dusty ambulance set out on its day's work, 
followed in line by the entire section of nineteen cars. Little 
puffs of smoke and dust appeared on the shell-torn road ahead 
of the cars, each marking the explosion of enemy shells. In 
a half-hour the cars were filled with their wounded and made 
the return journey. Under fire all day and within view of the 
German batteries, the cars went to and fro on their work. Be- 
fore the middle of the afternoon two more were destroyed by 
shrapnel and the drivers badly injured. 

As we drove back to our poste-de-secours that night, tired 
and hungry, under the occasional flash of a star-shell, I thought 
of the wonderful and miraculous work the French were doing. 
That day I had carried over thirty badly wounded soldiers, 
and not one of them had spoken a word in regard to their 
suffering. The spirit of these men in the trenches carries them 
through a lifetime of experiences in one day. Occasionally 
breaks occur, and some revolt, but that is very rare. 

The morning following this, the section went into C , 

which village had been abandoned that night by the Bosche. 
As we drove through the shattered town and past the Hotel 
de Ville a sight greeted our eyes which was worse than any- 
thing we" had yet encountered. Stretched out on a number of 
planks that had been torn from the wall of a nearby house 
were three French poilus. Two long bayonets used as spikes 
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pierced each man through the shoulders, while the hands and 
feet of each had been severed, interchanged, and tied in place. 
Underneath the poor fellows the Bosche had scrawled in black 
charcoal on a white board, "Stare and Wonder." We made 
photographs of the monstrous atrocity, threw the bodies in a 
corner to await burial, and proceeded to our task. 

Shortly afterward I had an opportunity to get into the 
front line trenches to an observation post. From here I 
watched an attack along a front of about 800 yards for the 
possession of a trench over which a number of fights had oc- 
curred. Our opportunities to see any fighting beyond the 
first line in "No Man's Land" had been very rare, so this was 
a great event for us. The 75's had set up a heavy fire all the 
night previous, so everyone knew that we were going to ad- 
vance. At nine in the morning, twenty tanks, protected by a 
heavy barrage fire, went out across the white shell-holed stretch 
to cut the extensive new wire entanglements. Ten minutes 
later the bomb-throwers followed in a long line with bombs in 
hand and attached to their belts. This line proceeded fairly 
well, for the Bosche had not as yet got the range. The lines 
of infantry followed the bomb-throwers, and rushed forward 
at great speed, followed by the colonials with long knives 
raised to kill the enemy wounded. This is a custom practiced 
by both sides, as neither has the equipment to care for enemy 
wounded. Unfortunately we could not see the hand-to-hand 
fighting that resulted from this attack, but the French won 
the trench and held it. 

That afternoon when I was on a return trip with two 
blesses or wounded, a big French reconnaissance plane, which 
had been working about a half-mile distant from me, abruptly 
made a dive for safety, with a Fokker close behind and German 
shrapnel bursting all around. Suddenly a tiny French fighting 
machine appeared far above, plunging down like a falcon on 
its quarry. The Fokker turned too late : the Nieuport, rushing 
downward at one hundred and fifty miles an hour, looped the 
loop around the German. Two bursts of machine-gun fire 
came down faintly, and the next moment it was evident that 
the German was hit. Slowly at first, the Fokker began to fall 
— this way and that, like a leaf zig-zagging lazily through still 
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air, growing larger each moment before our eyes, until it finally 
disappeared behind a hill. High over the lines, scorning burst 
after burst of German shrapnel, the tiny Nieuport sailed 
proudly back and forth, as if daring any Bosche pilot to rise 
and try his luck. These air duels are a common sight at the 
Front, particularly at night when the heavy batteries become 
active. 

The American Ambulance Service has carried on its work 
along a distance of three hundred miles of front stretching 
from the southernly Vosges Mountains to the British front 
north of the Aisne. The work and hardships that the men 
have gone through is very great, and the French people are 
very grateful for it. But conditions in France have changed 
since the United States entered the war. A young, healthy 
American at the Front in these days is liable to a great deal 
of criticism on the part of the French soldier unless that young 
American is in the uniform of the soldier of the United States. 
Ambulance drivers are looked upon with much contempt by 
the soldiers, who feel that, if an American is capable of 
driving an ambulance, he, therefore, is capable of going into 
the trenches. France now has her crippled and old men 
diiving ambulances, and the sight of healthy young Americans, 
who might be in the trenches, while the worn-out French sol- 
dier takes his place driving an ambulance, is exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to the poilu. On our arrival in Paris last spring we 
soon learned of this condition of affairs. One day as I was 
walking into the Cafe de la Paix with a number of other am- 
bulance drivers in uniform, a hiss greeted us and a few 
muffled cries of "ambuscade" meaning "slacker," arose from 
several little groups at the tables. We took a table next to 
some officers who were lounging about, and finally entered 
into conversation with them. They then informed us of the 
feeling against young men in the ambulance service, which 
sentiment we later found to be quite prevalent among men in 
the army. It is the policy of the French government to urge 
young Americans to enter their ambulance service, but the 
spirit of the man who is in the French army opposes it. The 
thing France now needs is soldiers. They can well take care 
of their ambulance service. 
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The esprit de corps of the French has been their greatest 
weapon of defense since the war was first thrust upon them. 
Cheerful, clever, and generous, they daily go into the fight 
hoping for an early and complete victory. Yet, they believe 
the war will last for at least three years more. Nearly every- 
one at the Front agrees that it will take as long as this to 
vanquish the Bosche. Deep down in their hearts, beneath the 
veneer of insouciance, the French people have but one great 
hope for victory, and that is, that America will carry on the 
struggle to a triumphal conclusion. Such a miraculous spirit 
of sacrifice as they exhibit has never before been shown by any 
single people as a nation. Imagine saying good-bye forever 
with a smile ! Yet this is a common sight at the Gare de L'Est 
in Paris. One can see hundreds of wives and mothers daily, 
standing there to give a last brave farewell to their loved ones. 
Not one face in the crowd bears a single tear, not a word of 
sorrow is spoken, the same cheery smile is everywhere. The 
Bosche has an incredibly wonderful military system, complete 
equipment and perfect organization, but with all this he can 
never hope to overcome a people whose indomitable courage 
leaps up through desolate hearts to form a smile upon 
their lips. 

R. F. Bryner. 
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SIGILL. COLL. YALEN. 



"It's good to go," you say, and sit in thought ; 
"Good to do something, good to go with friends — 
And after all, the excitement of it lends 
An eagerness to life, and brings to nought 
Musings of what it means. And work, God wot, 

Now is impossible " Soberly Red bends 

His hat in shape. The talk, the laughter ends, 
And there is silence, half with sadness fraught. 

"It's good to go, and yet, and yet . . . . " The place, 
The room, the very chairs, seemed perfectly 
To stand apart, just now, in time and space. 
"How queer you look ! Cheer up, old man — why we 
Will leave to-morrow ! Glad you ought to be — " 
And through a haze I smile, and see his face. 

R. E. McClure. 



CAMP AZAN. 

CAMP AZAN, where the Harvard R. O. T. C. spent its last 
three weeks of training, is a dusty little New England fair 
grounds, seven or eight hundred feet above sea level, but sur- 
rounded by higher altitudes, which cut off most of the breezes, 
and exposed throughout the day to the full glare of the sun — 
an excellent site, I thought, for a winter camp. And we 
arrived at an inauspicious hour— early in the afternoon of a 
midsummer day. The various companies marched in the 
order of their captains' seniority, and the streets of pup tents 
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were pitched in the same rotation. Then we were told that they 
should have been pitched in alphabetical order and that the 
companies out of this order would have to move their belong- 
ings to the new streets. There followed a babel of sounds — 
groans of disgust at the incompetence of the authorities, a 
quarrel over the ownership of a certain pair of breeches, laugh- 
ter at not too polite jokes — and then a general exodus to the 
new streets, blankets trailing in the dust, bundles of clothes 
under arms and toilet articles sticking out of pockets. My 
tent-mate and I, of course, drew a tent whose original owners 
had misunderstood the order to leave the tents pitched, and 
had started to strike their tent and then left it (minus a few 
pins) for us to pitch again. The loss of the pins didn't make 
much difference, though, because the ground was either so 
rocky that they couldn't be driven in or so sandy that they 
wouldn't hold. I was very unhappy and just about ready to 
shuffle off this martial re-coil. 

We all survived, however, and promptly the next morning 
we began work according to the appallingly long and complex 
schedule for the week, posted on the company bulletin board. 
In print, the schedule was appalling, but deceivingly so, for 
the hardest days were not those that took up most typographi- 
cal space. One would tremble reading that on Thursday 
morning there was to be squad, platoon and company close 
order drill, practice in grenade throwing, bayonet drill, sema- 
phoring and wigwagging, practice in the writing of reports, etc. 
But these days were not physically exhausting — only perhaps 
a little boring, for you would take out your watch, confident 
that dinner time was uear, and find it to be seven-thirty A. M. 
In another part of the schedule you would see a few insignifi- 
cant-looking words describing the work of one entire day 
(afterward one of my chief joys was the thought that only 
one day was devoted by our company to map-making) and, 
if inexperienced in the art, you would feel pleased. But my 
effort at making a map was a horrid experience, and for weeks 
after, my only nightmare was of flight from a tripod with a 
nasty smirch on its square face. 

The majority of our days, however, were spent in the exe- 
cution of "exercises." Four or five mornings a week (twice 
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we executed an exercise at night) we would march out to a 
supposed area of battle and, simulating actual conditions, per- 
form our part of an attack, or a coup de main, or a pursuit. 
Ordinarily an exercise is an uninteresting affair except to the 
very imaginative. The regiment occupies a dismantled hay- 
field running alongside a hilly road and then deploys in the 
French formation with two waves. You sit down and talk to 
your neighbor in a low voice, complaining of the heat and 
food — usually in a jocular manner, but if your digestion is 
poor, with a superb gloom reminiscent of "The Nigger of 
the Narcissus." Or if you are lucky and near blue-berries, 
you eat and discuss the relative merits of this variety and those 
of the huckleberry. Soon a vague corporal comes up to you 
and confuses you as to the manner of execution and objective 
of the exercise, in an effort to make you participate intelli- 
gently. Generally he adds that there is to be no talking and 
goes back to his place in line; whereupon you resume your 
conversation in a slightly lower tone. Then the order comes 
to advance at double time through the wood in front, which 
the enemy is bombarding. You dash in recklessly and are 
surprised to find a steep-sided ravine in the center of the wood. 
You grab a sapling, find it to be of a yielding disposition, and 
sprawl full length in the soft, loose earth, swearing in a most 
soldierly manner. On the other side of the wood you wait 
again. From the edge, you can see rocky pastures with rolling 
hills that look easy until you climb them. Dried-up swamps 
make a pleasant filling for the hollows. You lie down in 
your place in line and shut your eyes, to sleep if possible. 
Somebody playfully throws a stick at your face or pokes you 
in the stomach with a dead branch, and you retaliate. Other 
people begin to try their skill and a competition ensues. Then 
a non-com becomes severe, someone wigwags to cease firing 
and the mild but thoroughly unmilitary rough-house ceases. At 
length the order comes to charge and take hill 870. You rush 
out and stumble over the rough ground, stepping on slippery 
hummocks from which you generally slide into the channels be- 
tween, cursing the geological process that produced such ter- 
rain. Some one nearby falls noisily and another man yells 
cheerfully, "Give that man ten demerits for dropping his gun." 
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At last the hill is reached, the final spurt made and the exercise 
over. 

The night exercises possessed an element of romance lack- 
ing in the day-time. The imagination was stimulated by a 
veil of darkness covering unknown possibilities; the reality 
was heightened by the blinkers, the illuminating rockets, the 
utter silence of the lines of men, and the occasional shots in 
the distance. We of the reserve sat for an hour or so on the 
crest of hill 980, musing on what the future had in store for 
us. Now and then a file of shapeless figures would pass by 
with no sound but the crackling of the brush beneath their 
feet and an occasional coryzal sniffle. Behind us a group of 
officers could be seen, silhouetted against the dark sky-line. 
Suddenly there was a roar followed by a slight trembling. 
The mine had exploded — our signal to advance. We rushed 
down the hill and along its side to a road, where we re-formed 
(note the hyphen), and kept on down until we reached an- 
other hill where the enemy was entrenched. Deployment 
again — Sergeant C said we should have deployed in an- 
other direction — terrible confusion — and finally a sharp whis- 
tle announcing the end of the exercise. 

The critiques, however, were far more entertaining than 
the exercises themselves. Invariably they would begin, 
"L'exercice d'aujourd 'hui etait irks bien executee" and then 
generally Colonel Azan would gracefully compliment individual 
battalion commanders. But after that, almost as invariably 
as this peroration, would come a blow. Up to the last two or 
three critiques, lack of liaison was the erorr most hammered at. 
It was drilled into us as constituting a deadly sin so constantly 
that the very convolutions of our brains rearranged themselves 
to spell out liaison. It became a byword among us, and the 
word lost its initial shock. It even became the subject of an 
abominable pun about Paul Azan and his brother Lee. The 
rest of a critique dwelt for the most part on more specific 
points of the exercise in question. Occasionally there would 
be an ironic but good-natured thrust at the bravery of Captain 

*s company which took no notice of an advantageous 

dead angle and placed itself in line with the enfilading fire of 
an enemy machine gun or of the second battalion which 
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heroically avoided the shelter of a wood, and made its entire 
advance in sight of the enemy's entrenched marksmen. Apart 
from these diversions, the critiques were intensely interesting, 
as comments from experienced men on the revolutionized 
science of war. 

So much for our work. Our amusements were simple and 
common to all camps — entirely conventional, indeed. Cards, 
singing, stepping out into the dull little village on an evening. 
But the things that make life at a training camp nearly pleas- 
ant are the little incidents that everyone laughs at. They are 
always occurring. For example, one morning an over- 
zealous guard reported a member of the band for sleeping in 
a forbidden horse-stall filled with hay. The officer of the day 
put him in the guard-house, whereupon the whole band threat- 
ened mutiny (accurately speaking, "strike," for the band was 
not enlisted), and the man had to be let out. Hardly a day 
passed without some such occurrence. 

With this lighter background to the work, the three weeks 
at Camp Azan were not wholly unpleasant. Pleasant or not, 
they were certainly well spent. In so short a space of time — 
even when added to the other weeks spent in Cambridge — a 
man cannot acquire the infinite variety of practical knowledge 
which should be at the command of a good officer. But the 
man who did not acquire at least a groundwork of fact on 
which to build, and some slight conception of the complexity 
of modern warfare deserves to get no commission. 

E. C. Evarts. 
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IN OLD FRANCE. 

If all the moonlights of eternity 

Were pressed in one, it could not equal this ; 

This moon that like a sphere of ambergris 

Sparkles so yellow in security — 

I cannot pluck it down to satisfy 

My thirst for beauty or for perfectness, 

There it must hang ! But sweet f orgetf ulness 

Can never now this memory deny : — 

Old faery willows with their rounded tops, 

Long meadows spread with cloths of silver bright, 

The silent stream that hears in every copse 

The revellings of pixies of the night — 

The high-arched bridge that seems a bridge of dew, 

Linking this world with Heaven's dim review. 

William Douglas. 
Yale Mobile Hospital, 
Sept. 30, 1917. 
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THE ANGEL ON THE SHIP. 

A PLAY. 

(The scene is the fore-deck of the Nancy Bray, lying dis- 
abled in mid-ocean. The figurehead of the ship has been torn 
from its original position and nailed to the forepost facing the 
stern. It now stands, as it were, back to back with 'its former 
position. It is a half-length of an angel bearing wreaths. 
She is highly colored and buxom, with flowing yellow hair. 
On the deck, in the last stages of rags and exhaustion, are three 
persons: the remnant of a stout, coarse woman, Minna, the 
captain's wife; Van, the under-cook, a lithe youth whose eyes 
burn with restless sagacity; and a fat old sleepy member of 
the crew, Jamaica Sam.) 

Van (driving the last nail into the figurehead) : There she 
is. She's the new gawd of the Atlantic. It's only a she- 
gawd, but that's a good enough gawd for a sailor. 

Minna (seated on the deck) : Us'll call her Lily. That's 
a name like a god's. 

Sam (stupidly) : You'z'n be quick. You'm say your prayers 
quick. 

Minna (blubbering) : Her can't hear us. Her's just the 
old figurehead we had thirty years. 

Van: Her's an angel. Her knows everything. (He 
throws himself on his knees and knocks his forehead on the 
boards.) That's the joss way. We all got t' do it. (The 
others do likewise.) 

Sam: We'll pray in turns. Us must be quick. There 
ain't no more water to drink and there ain't no more sails 
left to carry us on. Us'n have to be quick. You'm begin, 
Van. Youn's a great lad with the words. 

Van (with a real fanaticism) : Great gawd Lily on the 
ship Nancy Bray, all's lost with us if you don't bring us rain 
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to drink. All the secret water I saved aside is drunk up and 
we got t' go over the side with the rest if you don't bring us 
rain to-day— or to-morra. Youn alius been the angel on the 
front of this yere ship Nancy Bray, an' you ain't goin' to leave 
us rot now. I finished my prayer, great gawd Lily. Amen. 

Minna (in turn, blubbering) : Great god Lily, I'm the 
captain's wife that's sailed behint you for twenty years. 
Many's the time, great god Lily, that I shined your face so 
you'd look spick and span and we sailing into London in the 
morning, or into heathen lands. You knows everything, and 
you knows what I did to my husband and that I didn't let him 
have none of the secret water that me and Van saved up, and 
that when he died he knew it and cursed me and Van to hell ; 
and that me and Van been friends ever since Cuba. But 
you'ms forgive everything and send us some rain or bye-and- 
bye we'll get puffy and die and there'll be no one here prayin' 
at you. This is the end of my prayin', great god Lily. 

Sam : I ain't goin' to pray. I'm just a dog that's been on 
the sea since I was born. I do' know no land eddicatkm. 

Minna : We all got t' pray for some rain. 

Van : You got t' say your word, too. 

Sam (imitating them) : God forgive me, great gawd Lily, 
I'm old Jamaica Sam that don't never go ashore. I'd be down, 
too, only for Van and the captain's wife, who gave me some of 
the secret water, so that if they died I could roll 'em over the 
side and not let 'em rot the clean deck. You'ms known my 
whole life, great gawd Lily, and how I stole the Portagee's 
red bag — only there wa'n't anything in it — and how I put a 
knife into the three black brothers that got on at Majaica. 
Send a lot of rain and a ship to save us. Amen. 

Van (hysterically, crawling up beneath the figure and 
throwing himself full length) : You gone and forgiven me 
everything. Sure you have. I didn't kill the captain. The 
secret water was mine. Save us now, great gawd Lily, amd 
bring me back to my uncle in Amsterdam who says he'll leave 
me his three coal barges. 

Minna (sitting down and rocking herself) : We'ms lost. 
She'll save you, but I done what the gods don't like. They'm 
after me. They've got me now. (Suddenly staring off the 
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deck) Van ! Van ! Them's a ship comin' to us. Van ! (She 
falls back crying.) 

Van : Them's comin' ! 

Sam (dancing up and down): It's the Maria-Theresa 
Third. 

Van : We must wave. (His eye falls on the figurehead.) 
What'U they say to the figgerhead here ? 

Sam (sententiously) : It'll look queer. 

Minna (v&th consternation) : But that's the great god 
Lily. Her's saved us. You'ms ain't goin' to do anything to 
her. 

Van (taking the hammer and starting to beat the angel 
foreward): They'd call us heathen, bowin' down to wood 
and stone. Get the rope, Sam. Us'U put her back. 

Minna {in a frightened voice) : But I can't never forget 
Her and her great starey eyes. Her I've prayed to. 

T. N. Wilder. 
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LOST LIGHTS. 

"Let's not be sentimental !" 

You said, oh dear delight, 
Well — you held Heaven's rental — 

And who was I to fight? 
"Good friends, alert and laughing, 

And cool with Plato's snow — 
But — other wine for quaffing? 

Be sentimental ? No !" 

I took you at your own word, 
(Fool while my life shall last!) 

And found the "friend" a stone word, 
And knew the radiance past ; 

The comradeship by snatches, 

The love that lit my days, 

Went out like burnt out matches 
Before your husband's gaze. 

He cloys you with caresses 

Too honied to be sweet, 
And fatly strokes your tresses, 

And binds your swift-winged feet — 
— And you've no thirst to slake from 

The gold of each new June, 
Nor ever dare to break from 

Your sticky-bright cocoon! 

I could have held you cleaner 
And free as clouds are free, 

And shared you with nought meaner 
Than sun and stars and sea ! 
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But I'd a sense of humor, 

— At least you told me so — 
— And pride beyond all rumor — 

And so — I let you go. 

Life breaks us — that grows plainer. 

And wit declines to gall — 
With none of us the gainer — 

It seems a shame — that's all ! 
When truth about me nears you 

You'd better shut your eyes — 
And you — his sugar smears you, 

And the air hums with flies. 

Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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ONE OF THEM LAUGHED. 

TJ^VER since Cynthia, with seven-year-old democracy, had 
*-* assisted the gardener's little boy in a scheme for introduc- 
ing an itinerant cat into a wire enclosure with the gamiest of 
her father's prize leghorns, she had been intensely fond of 
situations. 

In her more mature years she had often guiltily looked for- 
ward to such a one as this, as being, although a trifle less 
active, distinctly enjoyable and gratifying. Having two men 
in love with you at the same time has immense possibilities on 
the face of it. But then she had always reckoned without 
reciprocation. It is curious to what an extent that simple 
element can complicate a patently attractive situation. It 
seemed quite capable of making it unpleasant. Or annoying. 
Or even humiliating. 

At any rate, John and Brian, with no malice in their hearts, 
had quite unconsciously formed themselves into the horns of 
a dilemma that was all three. to Cynthia. As the car swung 
out of the drive into the white road which wound its way past 
highly modern farms and over artful little bridges to the city 
and her morning shopping, she leaned back comfortably among 
the cushions and tried to be calm about it. It was no use. 
The same troubled little pucker which had come at amazingly 
frequent intervals during the last month, grew between her 
brows, and threatened to become permanent. She might have 
been able to wait a little longer in her original and persistent 
hope that it would work itself out, if that cynical old Mr. 
Carew hadn't smiled so knowingly when he saw the three of 
them together at the Country Club last night. Something 
had to be done at once, for people were beginning to talk. She 
hated that. 

The whole affair was perfectly ridiculous, she told herself 
hotly. Of course she couldn't love both of them. That was 
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absurd. Perhaps she could have understood her indecision 
better if they had only been more alike. But their growing 
up together, and even rooming with each other for two years 
at college, hadn't seemed to change the fact that one was the 
exact antithesis of the other. John, the stalwart and steady — 
she lingered on the phrase which she had invented for him, 
repeating it over in her mind. That was descriptive of John. 
According to her father, who had struggled vainly to maintain 
a disinterested neutrality, he had a way of convincing people 
— with the exception of Cynthia, to be sure — by sheer mental 
force. "Remarkable political acumen/' he had said. It was 
true. John always managed to drive his way through obsta- 
cles with admirable shrewdness. Even Brian joined in his 
praises. "I admire old Strongheart," he had told her. "He'll 
be President or senator — or chairman of the board of edu- 
cation some day, if he keeps his stride." 

Cynthia brought her chin up proudly, and thought how nice 
it would be to be the wife of a President — or senator. She 
didn't care so much about the last office, but that was only a 
stepping stone, anyway. 

Then quite irrelevantly, her thoughts wandered to Brian — 
impulsive, laughter-loving Brian, with the irrepressible boy 
always bubbling up in him like a cool spring through the sand. 
He was the strangest combination. People didn't seem to 
think that he would amount to much. But then he had such a 
disconcerting way of saying and doing consequential things 
in an inconsequential manner, that the stupid old simpletons 
wouldn't understand them anyway. 

She always saved up his most manifestly trivial little re- 
marks and worked them out to completion just before going 
to sleep at night. They startled her sometimes. He was such 
a puzzle. Now what in the world was he doing with that 
volume of a Kempis that she had discovered in his overcoat 
pocket the other day? Of course his explanation that he 
preached it to the reporters on his paper, was perfectly idiotic. 
She sighed, and wondered if he would ever grow up. Then 
she smiled radiantly at the driver of a passing wagon, and 
wondered if it would matter very much if he didn't. That 
time that they drove to Mansfield and pretended to each other 
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that they were eloping, had almost proved disastrous to her 
fortitude. They did do the silliest things and have the funniest 
times together. 

Cynthia was feeling very tenderly toward Brian as the car 
slowed its way into South Capitol Street. In accordance with 
her custom, she looked reverently out and up at the imposing 
edifice, shining whitely down through the elms. It wasn't 
entirely out of veneration for government, for John's office 
was there — three stories up, in the corner of the left wing, to 
be exact. There was always a chance that he might be look- 
ing out of the window, although he couldn't possibly see her. 

The building looked rather like him, she thought — tall and 
quietly dominant. She could be shoulder to shoulder with 
John — not physically of course — she smiled at an involuntary 
movement to raise herself on tip-toe. She could think with 
him, work with him — he had told her so. And she could 
help to make him the Power he wanted to be. She capitalized 
the word consciously, in a little thrill of joy at the thought of 
attaining great things with a great man. 

— But then, only last night Brian had confided in her that 
he had sold his first story. "A stupid little thing with no 
plot," he said. She had read it, and knew differently. In 
one place it had almost taken her breath away. She sighed 
again. 

There came a little vagrant wish to keep them both. She 
let it linger for a moment with the guilty delight of a child 
who contemplates the seizure of two pieces of candy, instead 
of one. She knew that she couldn't have both — but it would 
be nice. Then she thought of something, and closed her 
mind against the fancy with a click. 

Only the day before Brian had offended her deeply by a 
facetious suggestion that she marry him first, and after two 
years or so — he wasn't very exact about the time — he'd go in 
for aviation. John would never have said a thing like that. 

Cynthia closed her eyes and looked into her heart. They 
both hung balanced there, with nothing to break the poise. 
She wondered if it would always be that way, and suddenly 
she had a feeling closely akin to panic. She wanted something 
— she didn't know what — that neither of them had yet given 
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her. She wanted one of them — it didn't matter which — to do 
or say something that the other couldn't make up for the next 
evening. Something impalpable, but vital. There was no 
imagining what it might be, but she wanted it with all her 
wavering, irresolute heart. It had to be decided soon — things 
were getting to be pretty well unbearable now. And before 
she opened her eyes, her wish had resolved itself into a wistful, 
half-agonized little prayer. 

They were downtown now, and the car made its way 
cannily through the obstinate noonday traffic and drew up 
beside the curb opposite Sibley's. There was an invidious 
traffic regulation to the effect that vehicles could stand only on 
the west side of the street, between the hours of twelve and 
one. 

Cynthia glanced at the little clock, blinking out from the 
upholstered cowl. She'd have to hurry if she was to order 
that suit before meeting Jean. The obelisk on the front seat 
sprang into being, and opened the door. Sedulously attempt- 
ing to crowd her worries back into a compartment of her mind 
where she left them, when obvious things, such as the selection 
of a spring wardrobe, presented themselves, she stepped primly 
out and turned to cross the street. For a moment she hesi- 
tated, alarmed at the seething traffic. That was strange, she 
thought, but then her mind was in such a hopeless jumble 
that she could hardly wonder at anything. 

She paused again in the middle of the street to let a trolley 
pass, and then started across directly behind it, her eyes 
straight ahead. Suddenly there came the harsh, imperious 
signal of an electric horn. Cynthia glanced up quickly at the 
black bulk of an approaching limousine, and started forward 
with accelerated step, but an impetuous little roadster was 
wriggling its way along close to the curb, sounding a fretful 
warning as it went. Frightened, she stepped back, stopping 
just in time to avoid a street car going in the opposite direc- 
tion. A crazy motorcyclist veered sharply to the right 

She was pocketed, with no way out, and the driver of the 
limousine, with beautiful nonchalance, continued to urge the 
car nearer and nearer. She tried to reassure herself that there 
was no danger — of course there really was but very little — 
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but her attempt at composure failed utterly. She advanced 
and retreated alternately, to the shrill delight of a newsboy 
on the curb. 

Then the limousine stopped quietly. Head up, and inwardly 
raging at making such an awkward figure of herself, Cynthia 
passed in front of it, took the opening left by the runabout, 
and reached the sidewalk, almost breathless. 

Two men, who had evidently seen her plight, hastened to 
meet her. At least one of them did. John was in advance, 
but she saw Brian first. What had been a laugh lingered in 
an amused smile at the corners of his mouth. A sudden re- 
sentment flamed up in her. 

"Don't you think you'd better come down from the clouds 
and watch yo' step?" he inquired amiably. 

She didn't answer him, for John was towering above her 
now, his hand grasping her arm with almost painful firmness, 
and looking up at him, she could hardly believe what she saw. 
His face was perfectly colorless. For a moment he didn't 
speak. Then — 

"That — that was quite a scare you gave us," he said quietly. 

Cynthia caught her breath in a sudden proud exultation at 
the sight of this man — this stalwart, steady man — who had 
gone pale on seeing her in danger, slight though it had been. 
All her emotions seemed to crystallize into something that filled 
her heart completely. It was what she wanted. 

Presently she found her voice. 

"It was nothing at all," she reassured him, with a bright 
smile. "I just lost all control. I must hurry now — I'll see 
you at five at tea ?" 

He nodded. 

"Better make it five-ten," he said. "I have a meeting — " 

She turned to Brian. He had laughed. 

"Would you mind just coming out to-night, instead of 
going to the theater?" she asked, a little too sweetly. "I'm 
sort of tired — " 

He smiled his approval of the change in plans. 

"I'd rather," he said. "I've a new dog to show you. But 
won't you lunch with us now ?" 

"I'm sorry, but I'm to meet Jean at one." 
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"They have wonderful steaks at Rae's," he pleaded. "Bring 
Jean along." 

"I'm determined not to, thank you, sir. I have to shop 
first, and I'm late now." 

Dogs! Steaks! At a time like this. She shuddered im- 
perceptibly, and turned to John. 

"Good-bye — John," she said. He found a look in her eyes 
that he had never seen before. It lingered for a moment, and 
then tried to vanish with her into the crowd. But he had 
caught it fast. 

Cynthia hummed silly little airs, and laughed happily to 
herself during the hour she spent in dressing for tea that after- 
noon. Occasionally she paused, with a rapt expression, to 
think more deeply. 

At exactly five-fifteen John was sitting across from her at 
a little wicker tea-table in the sunless sun-parlor, looking un- 
believably handsome. 

He was even more serious than usual, she thought — which 
was as it should be — then. It would be nice to watch the 
worried expression go from around his eyes, when she told 
him. 

"What did Enders have to say?" she inquired, gravely, 
adding a little more hot water. 

"I talked with him for half an hour," he replied. "He 
came around all right, finally, and is all for it now. If we 
get Burton, the bill is pretty sure to go through. "I'm to 
see him to-morrow." 

"Oh, John — that's just splendid," she exclaimed enthusi- 
astically. "How in the world do you do it?" 

"I don't. I just argue their way for a while, and get them 
to admit things — and then I sit back and watch them tie them- 
selves up in knots. There's no comeback after that. And, 
Cynthia—" 

"Yes, John ?" spearing another slice of lemon. 

"They want me to run for state legislature in the fall." 

She put her cup down quietly. 

"You'll do it, of course?" 

"You want me to ?" 
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"Why, John — how silly of you — of course I do." 
Why?" 

'Because I want you to be where you should be, for — for 
the state, and those poor people up in the hills." 

"Not — for you?" He shot the question at her quickly. 

For a while she regarded her tea cup in preoccupied silence. 
Then she looked at him as she had that noon, bravely and 
surely. 

"Yes, John," she said, softly, "for me, too." 

He leaned forward eagerly. 

"You mean—?" 

She waited for a moment and then dropped her head, in 
breathless acquiescence. The only break in the stillness was 
a telephone ringing far back in the house. A door closed 
somewhere. Then she looked up startled. 

"John," she warned, "the tea. O— Oh !" 

His empty cup rolled indifferently under the table, and he 
had caught her up to him. 

"Mine !" he said, his voice vibrant with possession. 

"Yes — ," she breathed from the depths of his shoulder, 
nodding her head as well as she could, " — all." 

"Dear," he said huskily, "you'll never,. never regret it. I'll 
spend my whole life in making you happy. I'll work as I 
never have before. I'll — I'll try to do big things for you." 
Big things, he said. 

All the wavering and uncertainty of that dreadful month 
vanished before his kiss like a far-off candle-flame before the 
sun. If she wondered at all, she wondered how she could ever 
have doubted. It's a curious thing — the consummate, over- 
whelming joy that comes in complete surrender after long 
resistance. 

They wandered into the living-room and sat, his arm around 
her, on the divan. 

"We'll — we'll be married soon?" he asked, anxiously. 

She smiled happily. 

"As soon as you want— only not in June. So many people 
do— July, maybe — " 

"Your birthday is the last of May," he suggested. 

She thought for a little while. 
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"That would be fun," she agreed. "But it's only two 
months away. There are so many things to do — " 

"Please — " He found her eyes and she was lost. 

"If you want it," she said, "John! — dear — " 

— And a little later : 

"You're sure you're not making a mistake?" she asked, in 
paradoxical apprehension. "There's really not much to me, 
you know. I'm — I'm irresponsible, and extravagant and — no, 
I won't stop; you've got to know. You deserve so much 
more than you're getting. I — I feel as if you were being 
cheated. I can never be as big as you are — " 

"Nonsense, dear," he contradicted. "Of course you — are 
already." And then, hastily, "I'm going to buy us the Sim- 
mon's house — will you like that?" 

"The Simmon's house," she echoed. "Oh, that will be 
wonderful !" Then she looked a bit worried. "John — it's so 
huge and impressive — I'll be awfully scared!" 

He smiled. 

"You belong in a place like that," he said. "It will be 
waiting for us when we come back from — anywhere you 
want." 

Cynthia mused dreamily, eyes shining in anticipation. Sud- 
denly she looked up at him, with an enigmatic little smile. 
'John," she said, "what's your idea of a honeymoon?" 
Well," he began, "we'll go to New York first—" He 
stopped abruptly. Her question was rather puzzling. 

"I think," he went on slowly, in his quiet, dominant voice, 
"that it must be a glorious, indescribable joy — like going to 
meet a sunrise. The realization that at last the one you love 
is yours, wholly and completely. All obstacles behind you — 
and nothing but happiness ahead." 

"Oh," she whispered, tightening her hand in his. "That's 
beautiful." She felt a little guilty. She had thought of it 
mote as a sort of a happy, unconventional, little lark. 

It was almost seven, when John, admirably casual but none 
the less embarrassed, consulted his watch. 

"I wish I could stay, dear," he said, "but you see, I didn't 
know that this was going to happen and I made a dinner 
engagement with Enders." 
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"You couldn't stay anyway," she informed him. "Brian is 
coming to-night I — I think I'll tell him." 

John shook his head regretfully. 

"Poor old Brian," he said. "I hope it doesn't break him 
all up." 

"Fm not at all sorry for Brian," she replied, unexpectedly. 
"It's you. He's not going to have to live with me all his 
life." 

He lifted her chin with two fingers, and smiled. 

"Yes," he said, "I expect I'll have a pretty rotten time of it." 

She felt quite lonely for him after he had gone. Strange 
that she hadn't known all along. 

Her father was manifestly worried about her at dinner, 
she was so gay and animated one minute, and quiet and moody 
the next. The poor, dear child was all worked up and nervous, 
he thought. He even contemplated taking her away from both 
of them for a while. 

Brian was dragged into the house that night on the end of 
a leash, towed by an eager little Airdale of an amazingly in- 
quisitive temperament. It was all he could do to control him, 
as he sat informally on the bottom stair, waiting for Cynthia 
to come down. She appeared on the first landing and hesi- 
tated there for a moment, entranced at the antics of the little 
dog below. Brian was entranced, too, but not at the dog. 
She looked, he thought, for all the world like a Watteau 
shepherdess with a Rossetti face. It was that same indescrib- 
able, almost spiritual beauty, combined with a certain mental 
agility, a keen sensitivity to impression, and a quaint con- 
scientiousness about all that she did, that had brought John 
and Brian to her feet. 

The shining, frank, little frock clung to her girlish figure, 
snug and sleek at the top and flaring out like a magnolia blos- 
som at the bottom. He had never seen her quite so beautiful. 
She shouldn't have worn that. 

He watched her descent with outward calm, finally regaining 
his composure in a sweeping gesture toward the restive ani- 
mal. There must have been a strain of Pekinese somewhere 
among his forbears, from the eager interest he was evidencing 
in the inspection of a rare old Chinese vase. 
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"It's a gift I've brought you, Miss Cynthy," announced 
Brian. 

She curved one white arm impulsively around the neck of 
the offering and looked into his confident eyes. He accepted 
her without further question and at once became unmanage- 
ably sportive. 

Cynthia smiled her gratitude. 

"Oh, Brian, you're such a dear," she said. "He's just 
precious." And then, reflectively, "I'll have to have the ken- 
nels enlarged pretty soon. Why, this is the third you've given 
me!" 

"To indicate my dogged persistence," he averred, but she 
had succeeded in drawing the puppy into intimate conversation 
and didn't notice him. 

"Shall we take him riding with us?" he asked, contritely. 

"Are we riding?" 

"Aren't we— for a little while?" 

Cynthia went to get a coat and when she returned — 

"I have something to tell you after we come back," she said. 

"Can't we stop somewhere along the road?" he pleaded 
hopefully. "It's such a bully night." 

"When we come back," she insisted, meeting his eyes 
bravely. "I — I'm afraid it isn't what you think." 

He smiled an uncertain contradiction. 

For nearly two hours they drove in Brian's little grey 
roadster through the stinging early April night along the 
Mansfield road, the dog sleeping tranquilly on the floor at 
Cynthia's feet. On the way out Brian seemed in unusually 
high spirits— even for Brian. 

At first Cynthia's rare gift of losing herself in the near-at- 
hand served her well, but when he slowed down a bit and 
turned to her with a significant glance on passing the same 
little white church, he found only a sorry, troubled expression 
in her eyes. 

They hardly spoke at all on the way home. Once Cynthia 
felt the dog stir in his sleep. 

'I think I shall call him Brian Boroo," she said. 

'He's of Scotch extraction, you know," he warned her. 

"It doesn't matter," she replied absently. 
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Brian felt a grim prescience of waiting disaster, and opening 
the throttle, rushed to meet it, as only Brian would- He had 
always been rather prone to tilt at windmills, but if accused 
of it, he would undoubtedly have maintained that as exercise 
it was unparalleled. 

They were cold when they came in and it was good to find 
the big fireplace banked and glowing with cannel coals. Brian 
stirred it into a crackling blaze and stood gazing down into it, 
leaning his forehead on his hand against the mantel. 

Cynthia was curled up snugly on a pillow, the namesake 
continuing his interrupted slumber at her feet. For a long 
time they were silent. She knew that it was going to come 
hard. She decided that she would tell him in a matter-of- 
fact way — rather lightly, she thought — perhaps he wouldn't 
mind so much then. She would — 

"I'm going soon — you're tired, you know," he told the fire. 

She didn't answer him. It would take even more courage 
than she had thought. She wished that he would give it to 
her. 

"Well?" 

She didn't answer. 

"I'm waiting, Cynthia," he said gently. "What is it? 
Something dreadfully important?" 

It was curious that he didn't joke about it — rather unlike 
him, she thought. She forced before her eyes the picture of 
him as he had been that noon. Yes, he had laughed. And 
John — so white. It helped a little. Well, she supposed that 
she might as well get it over. 

"It's nothing much— except that — that — I've decided at 
last." She hurried over the words. "I guess you thought I 
never would," she laughed nervously. 

He felt as if he had been walking for a long time through 
a cold, penetrating fog. 

"Why, that's fine," he said. 

"It's— it's for John." 

"I see." Queer how that blue jet of smoke sputtered away 
without lighting. It started an odd little refrain humming in 
his ears, a refrain that had formed itself in his mind during 
a trying, disappointing ordeal in his junior year at New Haven. 
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Strange that it should all come back so distinctly to-night. 
Things seemed to be pretty much the same now. Everything 
sagged horribly. He felt all gone. 

Still the crazy little jingle went scuttling through his brain. 
He could see the crowd leaving the Campus after it was all 
over, and himself striding along, head high, with a set grin. 
There had been sympathy — 

"I'm sorry — " A hand was laid on his arm and the words 
came up to him softly, bringing him back. He pulled him- 
self together and met them as he had that day nearly three 
years before. 

He took her elbows in the hollow of his hands, her arms 
resting along his, and smiled into her anxious eyes. 

"Why, bless your heart/' he said, "I am, too. But it's all 
right. I shouldn't have expected it, you know." 

That didn't seem to help much. Her eyes were still vaguely 
apprehensive. With a supreme effort, he continued. 

"Why, do you know, it's quite a relief to my conscience. 
I've — I've felt sort of guilty all along about taking you away 
from him. He's worth three of me — the lucky old scoundrel." 

Suddenly he felt miserably, piteously sick. His mind be- 
came a conglomeration of eerie fancies, swirling giddily 
around. He knew that he ought to say something, but the 
words weren't there. Then at last there came a strange 
calmness, and he heard a voice talking, from afar off. 

"Cynthia," it boomed distantly, "I'd rather have you do this 
than have anyone else accept me. John is a splendid man 
and I know he'll make you happy. Everything that I have — 
all that I have accomplished or hope to accomplish, I owe to my 
love for you — " 

He felt a hand tighten on his arm. What did she do that 
for? It wasn't his voice. 

"We shall give a new and more wonderful meaning to the 
word, friendship," it went on. "My life will be the brighter 
and better for this beautiful — " 

It stopped abruptly. For a moment he waited in puzzled 
silence. Then, in quick, surprised realization of what he had 
been saying, he threw back his head and laughed. Cynthia 
regarded him curiously. 
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"Now, isn't that bunk?" he demanded. "Do you know 
what I've been doing?" 

'You're — you're — different," she suggested doubtfully. 

'Posing — that's what I've been doing. Using my college 
lecture course conception of the true Browning lover. I re- 
member now — they used to impress me dreadfully — so noble 
— so unselfish, you know. I'm still an undergraduate, you 
see. I guess the image has been waiting in the back of my 
head for this — this unforseen stimulus to call it forth. Listen 
— I can even quote" — He threw out his hands and with af- 
fected seriousness, repeated the lines — 

"And I xtAll but say what mere friends say, 

— Or only a thought stronger. 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
— Or so very little longer" 

He shook his head regretfully. 

"Isn't it absurd — you know that isn't the way I feel at 
all—" 

"Then don't tell me," she said, suddenly hostile. 

Brian looked at her thoughtfully. Then all at once he saw 
the whole ridiculous incongruity of the situation, objectively, 
and without a trace of cynicism. 

Here he was, after a year of expectant devotion — of plans 
whose realization he had never seriously doubted — of dreams 
that had carried him up, up, always with Cynthia at his side. 
And now — well, he wasn't to have her, that was all. It struck 
him — he didn't know why, as being inexpressibly funny, and 
he laughed in unimbittered amusement. 

"What was that for?" she asked quickly. She hadn't ex- 
pected him to be like this. 

"It's — it's just realizing things," he replied lightly. "How 
I was soaring blissfully along, with never a doubt in my mind, 
that everything wasn't going to come out the way I wanted it 
to. So smug and self-confident, I've been. And now — well, 
it if a bit of a jolt, I'll confess, but it has its humorous side, 
too. I'm thankful for that." 

He was thoughtful for a moment, and then the smile came 
back and he continued: 
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"And look at me — striking preposterous poses and strug- 
gling against an overwhelming desire to wring your hand 
dramatically and murmur a broken farewell. Imagine ! — Just 
like poor old Struthers in my story. Oh, it is funny I" 

Cynthia regarded him with suspicion. She couldn't make 
it out. 

"I — I'm glad you feel that way," she. said uncertainly, and 
then with uncharacteristic inconsistence: "But I guess you 
don't care so very much, after all." 

Brian couldn't conceal his amazement. 

"Why, Cynthia Angel," he said. "You know better than 
that It's just that I can't help laughing at the contradic- 
tions. I was so sure, you see. You remember all the things 
we were to have — the silly little chalet?" 

"Yes," she whispered, averting her eyes guiltily. 

"With the rows of delphinium and fox-glove along the 
walk? — And the crazy expeditions that we were going on?" 
She nodded. "Well — they just aren't to be. The picture is 
all changed around and it seems so — so ridiculously unreal. 
That's what amuses me." 

Cynthia found his hand impulsively and squeezed it. 

"O Brian," she said, "you know what I think of you, don't 
you? How fond of you I'll always be?" 

"Well, you'd better be," he replied. "There's going to be 
a terrible scene if I ever discover that you aren't." He waited 
for a moment, as if trying to work something out. 

"I wonder if you'd mind telling me what did it?" 

"Oh — just things/' she said, a little confused. It wouldn't 
do to tell him exactly what, she decided. It would be sure to 
hurt him, and then it did seem so trivial on the face of it. 
No one but herself could understand just how much it had 
meant. 

"I see," he said, briefly, and waited a moment. 

"I suppose you love him very much?" 

She thought of that afternoon, when she had told him. 
'Very much," she replied, softly. 

'You must, dear. He's more worth it than any man I 
know. I — I'm going now." 
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She walked beside him into the hall, waiting silently as he 
put on his coat. He came up to her and took her gently by 
the shoulders, facing her squarely about. 

"Cynthia," he said, "I kissed you once — you're not for- 
getting that?" She met his gaze fearlessly. 

"No, Brian," she replied. "I'm not forgetting that." 

"Would you mind very much, if I did again ?" 

"No," she said quietly. "I don't think I would." 

"You've told him?" 

"This afternoon." 

He waited a little while, thinking. Then — 

"Guess I won't," he said, and turning his head to the side 
with a rueful smile, dropped his hands. 

But she had felt the caress in his eyes as poignantly as if 
his arms had been around her. She had a sudden half-sicken- 
ing fear that this wasn't being true to John. 

Her well-knit resolution began to ravel sadly. Something 
was wrong somewhere. There came a sudden blinding on- 
rush of — pity, she guessed. It couldn't be anything but that. 
She wanted to take this whimsical, disappointed boy in her 
arms and comfort him. She leaned for an instant against 
his arm. It became strangely, forbiddingly rigid. 

"O Brian," she faltered brokenly, "I just can't bear to lose 
you." Her eyes were bright with tears. 

"Lose me?" he echoed, wonderingly. "Why, dear, you 
can't do that. I'm — I'm not to be lost." For the first time 
he was utterly insensible to her mood. He held a quickening 
chrysalis in his hand, and never knew it. 

"It's all — all right, dear," he said, fumbling at the door 
behind him. "Good-bye now — for a little while." He took 
her hand in his, looked down at it and then up again, with a 
queer twisted little smile. "Or so very little longer," he re- 
peated softly. 

She opened her mouth to speak, but shut it again quickly. 
She had felt her lip tremble. Then he was gone, closing the 
door behind him with infinite care. For a moment Cynthia 
stood there motionless, trying to collect her thoughts. Then 
something moved at her feet, and looking down, she found the 
dog gazing questioningly up at her. 
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and looking down, she found the dog gazing questioningly 
up at her. 

She dropped to her knees, and taking his head between both 
her hands, hugged it against her cheek. 

"It's a queer master you had, Brian Boroo," she told him, 
with just a little catch in her voice. 

He shook his head and stretched his jaws widely. She 
couldn't tell whether it was a yawn or a grin. 

She didn't see Brian very often after that, except, of course, 
the week before the wedding, at the festivities for the bridal 
party. It wasn't that they avoided each other, but then there 
was so much to be done in so little time. They danced to- 
gether twice at the Country Club— once she went with him 
when John was too busy to take her. And another time he 
came out for tea. That was all. He seemed to be more cheer- 
ful and animated than ever. She didn't worry about him at 
all, any more. 

They were married on the last day of May. Brian was, as 
he expressed it, "king of the ushers, with all of the fun and 
none of the responsibility." John's brother was best man, but 
it was Brian who was the life of the party at the wedding 
dinner afterwards. It wasn't a bit strained. And it was he 
who quietly discouraged an attempt on the part of certain 
callow swains to decorate the car which took them to the sta- 
tion. Cynthia was grateful for that. 

It was while they were on their wedding trip, that Brian's 
paper decided to send him to London to manage its war 
correspondence. 

They heard from him quite often at first — amusing, boyish 
letters that made them laugh and say how like him they were. 

Then there came a hasty note, telling them that he had re- 
ceived a commission in a French Aviation Corps — and he'd 
write when he could. Evidently he couldn't, for the next they 
heard of him was a year later. He had caught a piece of 
shrapnel in the shoulder while flying beyond the German lines, 
and after a month in the hospital at Neuilly, had returned to 
London, with a very honorable discharge and a Croix de 
Guerre. 
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A little later, he published a book on the war which, accord- 
ing to the reviewers, had startled even phlegmatic London. 
Cynthia was very proud of that. 

He didn't cable his return and she was surprised and de- 
lighted beyond measure to hear his cheery voice on the tele- 
phone more than two years later. Of course he must come 
for dinner — John had a stupid committee meeting, which as 
member of the Legislature, he couldn't escape, but he'd be out 
soon afterwards. He must be prepared to tell her all about 
everything — and she had something to show him. 

He won the heart of the something at first glance. He was 
a sweet, wide-eyed, serious little chap, but he rewarded Brian's 
smoke-rings with an expansive smile and an incoherent gurgle 
of joy. 

They were strangers at first, in that curious restraint which 
grows up so certainly and unexplainably between friends who 
have been separated. They had been very good friends and 
it was correspondingly stubborn. But it didn't last beyond 
entree. She was very much the same, he thought — a little 
more beautiful and perhaps just a little more mature and sure 
of herself. But he hadn't changed a particle. 

They joked a great deal and resurrected queer, intimate 
little reminiscences from way back in their memories, and 
laughed about them. She admired his color, which he claimed 
to be the result of contact with winds engendered by passing 
shells. He told her all sorts of preposterous anecdotes about 
his martial experiences, which she didn't believe, but enjoyed 
nevertheless. She didn't know when she had had quite so 
good a time. 

"And your book ?" she said. "I liked it, but I couldn't help 
laughing with you all through it. John was furious — he said 
it was a 'tremendously significant work'." Brian made a 
grimace. "They tell me you're quite famous. I suppose I'm 
to be dreadfully in awe of you." 

He had evidently expected something about that and laughed 
easily. 

"You know," he said, "it's funny about that book. I scrib- 
bled down some impressions of Englishmen in France — Lord 
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knows how I published it — and the stupid old critics came out 
with extravagant statements about its being 'the most brilliant 
satire on English character since Carlyle' — and all that. Rot, 
you know. But the beastly thing went through twelve edi- 
tions and made me fabulously wealthy — which is not un- 
pleasant." 

He changed the subject deftly. "But tell me some more 
about old Strongheart. Gad, I'll be glad to see him." 

She reproved him for saying "gad" and "beastly" and "rot" 
and told him that John had been very busy, and had really 
grown to be a frightfully important person. Anyway, he'd be 
home soon and tell him all he wanted to know. 

After dinner they went into the great living-room. Cynthia 
sat facing him, one foot under her, on the lounge. For a 
little while they were silent. He regarded her intently — per- 
haps a little wistfully. 

"You must be awfully happy," he said finally. 
She looked around her. 

"He's wonderful, Brian," she replied. "I don't believe there 
has ever been anything that he knew I wanted that he hasn't 
given me. And I'm — I'm so proud of him — the things he has 
done — the way people respect him." 

"I'm glad," he said. "I knew it would be that way." 

They heard a crunching on the gravel drive outside. 

"Why, that's he now," she said. "He's taking the car back 
to the garage. He'll be so surprised." 

"Bless his old heart," murmured Brian. She looked up at 
him, a suggestion of defiance in her eyes. 

"Brian," she said. "I'm — I'm not, you know." 

"Not what?" he demanded, uncertain of her meaning. 

"Not happy. Queer, isn't it? Oh, I don't know why I 
tell you. Because it's been kept in me so long, I guess. It 
isn't that I don't love him — I can't help that — but he — he's 
so awfully serious about everything — every little unimportant 
thing is so terribly, terribly vital to him. Nothing has a funny 
side but — but perfectly obvious jokes." Her voice faltered. 
O Brian, he doesn't see things the way I do, at all." 
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It was strange that she should become so impassioned over 
the mere assertion that her husband hadn't a very acute sense 
of humor. 

There was a sound at the outer door and they rose together 
mechanically. 

"You're not happy?" Brian repeated incredulously. 

A strange note had come into his voice and she looked up at 
him quickly. The light from the hall was full in his face. It 
was absolutely white. An involuntary gasp of astonishment 
escaped her. A picture came up in her mind — that day, in the 
pocket of traffic. Puzzled, she looked at him again and then 
giving his arm a friendly, reassuring little squeeze, quite sud- 
denly, quite unexplainably, laughed. 

Philip Barry. 
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AFTER THE CHINESE MANNER. 

I. 

As when the moon, 

In liege to high commands, 

Silent and soon 

Crosses the star-ruled lands; 

So she came soon 

Jnto the inner lands. 

II. 

I did not see 

Her coming; twilight task 

Encompassed me. 

I kept the day-worn mask. 

Not yet for me 

The hour to rend the mask. 

III. 

But now the dark 

Carries the world away — 

Now souls embark 

To the ports of fuller day; 

Hope will embark 

To find the love-filled day. 

IV. 

As the clouds flew, 

Brightly revealing moon 

And stars, I knew 

That Night, sudden and soon, 

— Swiftly I knew — 

Had brought her to me soon. 

Henry R, Luce. 
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THE LUCKY NUMBER. 

npWO months ago, Godfrey and Jerry Carter were far and 
■*• away the leaders in the race for the city editor's job, and 
they were evenly matched. Besides having been on The 
Times-Central longer than any other of the reporters (which 
is not saying a great deal in these hectic journalistic days), 
they were far and away the two best men — so much so that all 
the rest had bets on between them. When old Dougherty — 
old in virtue of his five and thirty years — was accepted for the 
September training camp, it was taken as a matter of course 
that one of the Carters would succeed him in the city editor's 
chair, but the question was which one it would be. 

"I've got five on Jerry, myself," remarked Sawyer, the police 
reporter. "Godfrey is the better man, but it's Jerry for luck, 
every time." 

Collins, loafing in for the afternoon's assignments, caught 
him up. 

"Maybe you're right; but luck or not, Godfrey ought to get 
that job. He's a good man — twice the stuff in him that Jerry's 
got. It'd be a shame if they stuck Jerry in ahead of him." 

The others nodded. Godfrey Carter, the elder brother, was 
respected. He held the responsible post of state-house re- 
porter, and was recognized as dean of the city room. The 
new men looked up to him with an admiration that would 
have been awe, were such an emotion to be found in city rooms. 

"I call it a toss-up," said Darby, the dramatic critic, speak- 
ing from a desk ornamented profusely with the Sunday pic- 
torial. "Jerry has a line, too, you know. Has a lot more 
pep than Godfrey, and stands in better with Dougherty. It's 
pretty even between 'em." 

"You said it" — Sawyer paused to light a cigarette with 
slightly tremulous fingers — "and my cash goes on the man 
with the luck !" 
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"Well, what's the dope for this af ternoon ?" cried a new 
voice, as its owner entered. "You're a busy-looking crowd, 
I must say. What's here? Eh? Chamber of Commerce? 
Some day I'm going to shoot Dougherty. Handing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to a real reporter !" 

"Hullo, Jerry — just talking about you. What are you 
kicking for? You'll be passing out assignments yourself in 
about a month, you bloated aristocrat !" 

Jerry Carter put down the assignment book — the black 
ledger in which each man's work for the coming evening is 
entered opposite his name. Looking up, he showed a pleasant, 
jovial face, full-cheeked but not fat, with a bright pair of eyes 
and an engaging smile. Jerry was an all-around handy man, 
good at all kinds of writing and universally cheerful no matter 
what he was on. He would cock his feet on a desk, and ex- 
plain to the novices that journalism was not a lucrative profes- 
sion, but could be made a most enjoyable one. Under his 
guidance, they were apt to see the truth of both statements, 
even though The Times-Central men were under the difficulty 
of working in a dry State. But then, Jerry knew a few things 
about dry States. 

"Yes," said Collins, "and he'll be worse than Dougherty, 
too. You be easy on us, Jerry." 

The others, lounging on the dirty desks and trash-littered 
table, showed by their faces that the remark was not wholly in 
joke. Carter became serious. 

"Say, you simple nuts, you don't think I'm going to get 
that job, do you? My brother's got his hooks in that." 

It's fifty-fifty between you." 

'Get out. Godfrey is just about twice as good as I am — 
it's so in everything we've tried. I'd be ashamed of the boss 
if he put me over him. I've had some good luck since I hit 
the journalistic trail, but damned if luck makes up for the 
experience and ability my brother's got." 

"Oh, come off that stuff, Jerry. Quit preaching to us. 
You're tied for first right now, and you know it. Besides, 
I've got a five on you." 

"You're reckless. Why—" 
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Another man walked into the room, checking him. Tall, 
thin of build, with serious mouth and earnest grey eyes, it 
would have been hard to find a greater contrast than that be- 
tween Godfrey Carter and his brother. Yet in each face there 
were occasional flashes to betray their relationship, and to 
men who knew them, they did not seem so very different. 

Darby spoke, exhaling cigarette smoke. "These children 
are squabbling over which of you two heavenly twins is going 
to sit in Dougherty's swivel-chair. Tell 'em all about it, 
Goddy." 

"Neither of us, probably/' was the ready response. 

There was a general deprecatory smile. 

"Well, we know you're modest, but — " 

The elder brother interrupted. "Besides, they'll probably 
draft the whole crowd of us, anyway, so what's the use of 
making idiots of ourselves about it?" 

That was a little unexpected. The draft hadn't occurred to 
most of the men. In July and August, especially in the South, 
it had not come home to everyone in its full significance. That 
did not happen until the drawing was near. 

"Gad," said Jerry, rather quietly, "I never thought of the 
draft. Say, that would be the devil of a note, now, wouldn't 
it?" Of a sudden he was even more serious. 

"Come on, Jerry," said his brother. "Let's go and eat." 
Together they went out. 

"Eat is right," added Sawyer. "Let's go, boys. But say, 
aren't they are the damnedest pair you ever saw ? Ever since 
they've been on this paper, Jerry's been raking in all the plums 
and Godfrey's been doing all the hardest work. But they al- 
ways stick by each other, close as they make 'em. They don't 
have much to say to themselves, but they sure hang together." 

"That's all Godfrey," said Darby. "He's been good as 
thunder to his brother. That man has the real stuff." 

"Has the stuff, maybe," put in Collins, "but it's just like 
Jerry to have the job." 

"Well," Darby answered, "and you may not be so far wrong 
there, either. I'm going." 

That was in July, and so matters stood for a while. There 
was a good deal of speculation in the city room over the draft. 
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All the men were registered, and any kind of havoc might re- 
sult. But the chief interest was still centered in the question 
of Dougherty's successor. And there, as had happened before, 
the city room saw the element of luck creep in as a deciding 
factor between the two brothers. 

The first accident was Godfrey's clash with Dougherty. It 
was in itself a little question, some minor error in a story, for 
which both Dougherty and Godfrey were to blame. But it 
happened to touch the editor-in-chief in some ramification of 
his political interests, and he made the city editor extremely 
miserable because of it. Dougherty naturally shifted all the 
blame onto Godfrey, and a quarrel ensued which only intensi- 
fied a thousandfold the slight friction which already existed. 

It became only more and more aggravated. The paper was 
running short-handed as it was — the uncertainty of the draft 
and war prices created a general, irritable tension which would 
not let that sort of thing die. Several times, along toward 
midnight, when the late stories would be going in, to the 
feverish accompaniment of typewriters and clicking telegraph 
sounders, Godfrey was called up to the city editor's desk, and 
hot words passed over the railing. But as yet no announce- 
ment as to Dougherty's successor had been made, and the 
opening of the second camp approached. 

On the very afternoon before the draft numbers were drawn, 
Godfrey came in to find himself scheduled to cover the State 
university, along with his more important work. The State 
university was not yet open for the winter — it was a trivial 
assignment that would ordinarily amount to nothing. Every 
newspaper office has several of these stock assignments such 
as schools, ministers' meetings and that sort of thing. Oc- 
casionally they yield a paragraph by accident — they are usually 
given to the green men, and if an old hand gets one, he is apt 
to cover it by mental telepathy. At any rate, Godfrey handed 
in nothing on the State university that night. 

The next morning he knew that his every hope of promotion 
was dead. The Times-Central was running in close com- 
petition with the other big morning paper of the city. As 
luck would have it, one of the men from the rival daily had 
chanced to ride out to the university, and the somewhat over- 
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talkative secretary had happened to light on that particular 
day of all the year to let slip a huge political and social scandal. 
It went into the foundations of the city government and shook 
them. The other paper plastered its front page with head- 
lines, and The Times-Central men gathered about the morning 
editions in awful conclave. 

"What a whitewash! Soaked it to us, didn't they?" said 
Sawyer. "I'll bet Hickson did that. He's the only one 
they've got mean enough for it !" 

"Poor old Goddy," murmured Darby. "It might not have 
mattered if he hadn't been in wrong so badly as it is." 

Godfrey didn't come in until later that afternoon. The 
others had all gone out, but as he entered, his brother came to 
meet him, with a queerly mixed expression. 

"Hello, Jerry. What is it? Have they — have you got 
it?" 

"I'm everlastingly sorry, Goddy, old man. I can't tell you 
how badly I feel about that — " 

"So you are going to be city editor then, Jerry? Good 
work — that's great — that's great stuff." 

The break in his voice was almost imperceptible — was quite 
so to Jerry. He looked quickly up. Was it possible that 
his brother didn't feel the disappointment? 

"But damn it, Goddy, it was a miserable shame. Con- 
found it all, you ought to have had that job. You're ten 
times as good for it as I am !" 

"How? You dub! What are you talking about?" 

"I want the place, Goddy, but — but, I hate to take it out of 
your mouth this way. It makes me feel — feel rotten — like a 
thief. It's all my confounded luck. Oh, why, Goddy, didn't 
you cover that infernal assignment? You've taught me all 
my journalism, anyway — you've — oh, I don't know what the 
devil I'm trying to say — " 

The other leaned back on his desk, his eyes on the floor. 
For a moment he might have been struggling with himself. 
Then he said, smilingly: 

"Don't be an ass, Jerry. Take it away from me? Rot! 
You know you were cut out for that place." 
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Jerry felt grateful for that speech. He was oppressed, not 
from sympathy with his brother so much, perhaps, as by the 
appallingly guilty consciousness of his own partnership to the 
injustice. If he could only believe that his brother's indif- 
ference were genuine ! 

"Goddy, you're the best man I know! I've always been 
getting the better of you some way or other, and of course 
you never say anything. But it isn't fair — it doesn't seem 
fair to me — but I can't help it. Of course I've taken the job 
away from you — you're only lying to make me feel better. 
But how could I have helped it ?" 

"You can't, naturally, and needn't try. I don't usually 
lie, do I, Jerry? Why, I never really thought of my being 
city editor— never seriously thought — thought so at all!" 

Still Jerry was unconvinced, still uneasy. He stretched 
vaguely, instinctively, for reassurance. 

"But you see, Goddy, it's different about this particular 
thing. I — I need the money. I couldn't go to the boss and 
ask him to put you in my place, but — even if I could — I — " 

"What do you mean ? You haven't done anything, Jerry ?" 
The voice was quick in sympathy. 

"Yes, I have. I never told you. I know you'll think I'm 
all sorts of a fool — but— it's true. I wanted that money be- 
cause — well, because there's a girl — and I might have to 
support her on it !" 

The elder started, and looked very curiously at his brother. 

"Don't you see how it is? I suppose you won't understand 
it at all, though. I only met her a month ago. I haven't 
known even that I — I loved her, very long. I haven't told her 
yet. Oh, all this sounds like lunacy, I suppose, but / know 
it's not that. Great heaven, Goddy, she's absolutely mar- 
velous! Don't you see? I have to have money — I could do 
it on Dougherty's salary." 

"Yes, I do see, exactly." He spoke with a new ring in his 
voice. Jerry faltered, but went on. 

' "I told you I felt like a cad, but you ought to understand 
that I simply have to have the job. There's no foolishness 
about this, Goddy — you don't know how I feel about that 
girl!" 
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"Why, of course I see, of course I know how it is with you. 
Haven't I told you, anyway, Jerry, that you were going to get 
the job from the first? I don't feel badly/' 

Jerry forsook the attempt He could not believe — his 
brother could not deceive him. There was an unconcealed 
bitterness in his last words. The two sat silent, cut off in 
one corner of the city room by a high roll-top desk. Beyond 
it a file-boy scuffled in some papers. 

"The girl makes it — makes it nicer, Jerry. Why didn't 
you tell me about her before ? Who is she ?" 

"You know her, I think — Alice Hamilton." 

"What?" cried the other. "No, Jerry, no! You— Oh, 
good Lord !" He turned white. 

"What's the matter, Goddy? She's as fine a girl as ever 
lived. You can't have anything against her!" 

"Alice? No, nothing in the world" 

Jerry stood, dumbfounded. 

"What is it, Goddy; what is it?" 

Godfrey laughed — laughed so that his brother shuddered. 

"Yes, / know how you feel, Jerry." 

"But I don't—" 

"Of course you don't. / understand, but you don't You 
wanted to know why I didn't cover that damned assignment 
Well, I took the time to call on Alice Hamilton." 

"Goddy, you're not in love with her yourself?" 

"Shortly and explicitly, yes. I'm that much of a fool." 

Jerry crumpled on the desk as if he had been struck down. 
Godfrey dropped his head into his hands. There it all was 
before them again, again they were in conflict — but this time 
how terribly ! 

"If I could only let him have it this once," thought Jerry, 
wretchedly. "But I can't leave Alice." 

The afternoon's work had begun in the office. The tele- 
graph instruments were chattering again, somebody was 
pounding a typewriter, Collins, loafing in, was whistling 
"Keep the Home Fires Burning," while the regular, monot- 
onous click-clack of the automatic copy carrier sounded like 
some curious clock, telling news, not time. 
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Suddenly, Godfrey, behind the big desk, lost control of 
himself completely. 

"Yes, don't I know she's marvelous, don't I know she's 
wonderful, don't you suppose I can just imagine your feel- 
ings? Are you always going to beat me out of everything? 
— Home, school, the job— and — and this last? Of course 
you'll get her — she couldn't give me a look after you. You've 
always got what you wanted before — you've always been 
handsomer and better and luckier — O God, what's the use of 
talking? And I loved that girl!" 

Jerry could say nothing. He could not bring himself to 
the sacrifice. Wretched in the knowledge of his own weak- 
ness, his own inferiority, he could not bring himself to give up 
the greatest thing he had ever hoped for. But his brother's 
words, because they were true, tortured him beyond endurance. 

Godfrey went on, "Well, I'll give her up, too, then. I 
ought to be used to giving up now, ever since we were kids. 
I ought—" 

"Where are those draft numbers ?" some one shouted in the 
office. "They must have sent out the first ones by now." 

Behind the desk both men started. 

"The draft! They're drawing to-day. I'd forgotten!" 

"If one of us gets called — " began Godfrey. 

He paused. Jerry suddenly clenched his hands. 

"And the other doesn't — why — why I guess the other 
wins !" 

The significance suddenly dawned on them both. 

"Who's fighting?" cried a man coming in from the tele- 
graph room. "Here's the first list for France and Freedom !" 

Everyone crowded up to him. The two brothers leaned 
over the slip he held — ran their eyes down it. Then Jerry 
stiffened and stepped back. 

"What's that, Jerry?" asked some one. "Did they get 
you?" 

For a long moment he struggled desperately with himself. 
Then he suddenly flung back his head, squared his shoulders, 
and said, "Yes. Yes, thank God, they did. Godfrey, old 
boy, you didn't win. It was I." 

Walter Millis. 
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THE SEA. 

Let me ungird my body to the seas, 

Where apron-kelp and amber seaweeds slide 
In endless dark procession down the tide; 

And bare my limbs against a tingling breeze, 

To sun and sky, and with unhindered stroke 

Swim out where cool lush combers glint and glide, 
To feel soft waters clinging to my side, 

And billows wrapping with their blue spray-cloak. 

The soul unfettered from its mortal bars 
Towers aloft and melts among the stars 

Give me my body, bare and brown and free, 
To wallow baking on a hot white scroll 
Of sand, and see the crested waves unroll, 

And know the windy freedom of the sea ! 

/. W. Andrews. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



FLIGHT. 

The spirits of evening call 

From the haunts they love; 
The forest is spectre-tall 

Where the low winds move; 
Sweet is the robe of ni$ht 

With the breath of pines, 
Over the lake the flight 

Of the dusk inclines. 

The moon is too bright for sleep 

And too clear for sorrow ; 
The blue of the sky too deep 

For thoughts of the morrow. 
The fires of the heavens are spilled 

From their silver jars, 
And the soul of the dreamer is filled 

With the flames of the stars 1 

/. W. Andrews. 



The farmhouse stands on a little rolling green eminence, 

TUB and people riding by on the turnpike point it out 

YELLOW as the home of a queer old lady and her grand- 

CARPET daughter, a child of twelve. It was built long 

ago, they say, but it stands very sturdy in the June sunshine, 
with many-paned windows and squat chimneys and branches of 
old trees brushing the roof. It is hot, and the air seems to 
dance and tremble over the meadows, and quiver about the 
house. But at the right the ground slopes down to the river 
bank. And here the river is wide and deep and quiet; here a 
great chestnut tree leans out over the edge, and you see its reflec- 
tion, cool and dark, in the pool. 

But the daffodils are the beauty of the place. There are rows 
and rows of them, unbroken, like a yellow carpet along the bank. 
They nod their heads gaily in the sunlight, and they nod their 
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heads pleasantly in the shadow of the chestnut tree. People look 
as they pass. 

"Isn't it beautiful/' they say, "and the daffodils are so pretty I" 



In the large, clean kitchen of the farmhouse, a little girl is 
washing dishes. The sun comes in through the windows, and 
lies in bright, sharp patches, as on the floor of an empty house. 
An old lady sits rocking and smiling by the door, with a kitten 
curled up, sleeping, on her lap. It is very peaceful and quiet, 
with the summer hum of insects on the air, and the heat like a 
blanket, and the sky bright and hard as a jewel. The old lady 
rocks slowly and smiles, looking out over the meadows, and the 
girl hums gently to herself as she puts her dishes away. All at 
once the old lady stiffens and half rises, as if she stared at some- 
thing far away. Then she drops back in her chair, and the cat 
wakes and jumps down, and the rocking stops. 

"Granny," says the little girl "shall I put on the water to boil ?" 

"Granny," says the little girl, and picks up the frightened 
kitten, "shall I put on the water?" 

She goes, and puts the kitten on the lap, and it jumps down 
again, and she shakes her grandmother, and finds that she is 
dead. 



The daffodils are the beauty of the place. There are rows 
and rows of them, like a yellow carpet along the river bank. 
They nod their heads gaily in the sunlight, and they nod their 
heads pleasantly in the shadow of the chestnut tree. People 
look as they pass. 

"Isn't it beautiful," they say, "and the daffodils are so pretty. 
But see, some one has trampled through them to the water's 
edge." 

R. M. Coates. 
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THB MOOTING BATH, 

The white tub glistens 
Deeply and coldly ; 

And where the new red sun clashes on the water 
It glints like the sharp bright edge of a sword. 
Little bubbles 

Dancing on the green surface, 
Throw globular shadows 
On the cold bottom. 
Green-white, green-gold, green-blue, 
The water flickers and changes. 
I lower my feet— 
Slowly- 
Delicious thrills, 
Like the burnings of old wine, 
Chase each other up and down my shoulders. 
My feet touch the bottom... .. 
Great waves envelop me, 

Stinging and soft all at once 

I close my eyes 

And splash wildly: 

I am rolled by lush combers, 

And drifted through dim blue caverns; 

Gleaming white mermaids with silver fins 

Toss me along on their cool white hands; 

I am lying asleep 

In a great pearl shell of the sea; 

All about me the surf crashes.. ... 

Splash 1 

And the combers leave the shell, 

To pound far away on a hard sand shore 

8uickl 
r the parlor ceiling will be flooded with water! 



/• W* Andrews. 



Up to the last three weeks I had always had the most 

delightfully anticipatory sensations about 
ROSA-MJRIE French-Canadian girls: girls lithe and graceful 
as the historic gazelle, yet withal strong and sinewy as Scandi- 
navian goddesses ; girls bubbling over with thrilling tomboy tricks, 
and at the same time scintillating with steely witticisms after 
the manner of Wilde which slip through their red lips in that 
indescribable patois composed of broken English, wrecked French 
and what-not affected by our best poets; girls as charmingly 
whimsical as Maude Adams in a Barrie play ; and in spite of all 
the other Calendar attractions, girls gloriously lovely in that 
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fresh, unspoiled way which no amount of quite apparent dis- 
obedience of man's law seems to tarnish. Paragons. Dea vera. 
I had dreamed of the ideal French-Canadian gods-woman, whose 
name is invariably Rosa or Marie, and who is oh ! so friendly on 
first acquaintance. 

But that was before I met one. Would that I— But I must 
tell you of her. She had come to visit a relation of mine quite 
unexpectedly, and the relation, also quite unexpectedly, had tele- 
phoned my mother inviting me to dinner, and quite unexpectedly 
my mother accepted, but forgot, as all careful mothers do, to 
remember the girl's name. I was overcome with the pink trans- 
parent light of happiness. To see — to actually partake of nour- 
ishment — you couldn't be so prosaic as to eat — with a real 
French-Canadian girl. Until the hour of our meeting I lived 
on nothing but thoughts of the fair French-Canadienne. I 
dreamed of her continuously, and always she was dressed, as all 
good French-Canadiennes in America must be, in a red tobog- 
gan cap from under which curls tortured forth, a gorgeous 
bear-skin gown trimmed in white fox, and high laced beaded 
Indian moccasins. When she swung about, as she often did, in 
that carefree, deep-chested way girls who live in the open attain, 
you caught glimpses of roman stripe pettiskirts; when she per- 
formed those nice but unrestrained dances that French-Canadian 
jeune filles never fail to put over on the unsuspecting, the quick 
caught glimpses of unreasonably pretty — how shall I say it? — 
limbs, and those who didn't might as well be dead anyway. After 
you had known her five minutes, she would say, "Oh, come 
now, geeve me a keeess"; and snuggle — oh, dear! In half an 
hour, if she liked you (I was determined she would like me), 
and was coaxed a little, she would sing gay, albeit rather gamey 
little French-Canadian songs in soprano or contralto, all about 
the gay Pierre, and his tinkling fiddle, tum-tum, and the nortW 
woods, and the vasty silences of the night, la-la. Aurora 
borealis — all the regular stuff — you know. 

When the hour approached in which I was to meet this Ma- 
donna of the North, I garbed — or garbled — myself in my very 
best attempts, and hastened (I try never to run) to my relation's 
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house. I was so particularly anxious that it appears I arrived 
ten minutes ahead of time. My relation — I can't reveal which 
relation, as she might read this, and know it was about her 
guest and be righteously enraged—well, my relation was still 
dressing, but the butler announced that the house guest was in 
the billiard room. My heart leaped up like Wordsworth's did 
when he saw rainbows — or was it the Milky Way? A billiard 
room is not too romantic* and she might prove an ardent ex- 
ponent of the billiard course at Harvard — in English and Draw- 
ing, you know — anyway, I saw my fate. I followed the butler, 
my heart transcending Wordsworth's, and doing quite a number 
of leaps; and there, venomously attacking helpless ivory balls, 
she — she — 

I knew it must be the French-Canadian jeune fille. I also 
knew that another of life's illusions was being rudely shattered. 
And it was fat — not large — plain fat; its hair was straight, and 
its eyes had a Chinese crook, and it wore a sickly Wanamaker 
machine-made dress, cut low, and the color of an alarming case 
of jaundice: Much against my will I realized that it must be 
the French-Canadienne. 

I grasped at straws, at vapors. "Perhaps," thought I, "she 
has grown thus from riotous living in large cities; she needs 
the open plains. (She did.) Perhaps it is for me to give them 
to her." I braced myself. 

"Rosa-Marie," I began, speaking low but distinctly. "Marie- 
Rosa, for I know your name must be one of those two sweet 
symphonies, are you a member of that mighty (I could see that 
she was mighty) race which opened up the rivers and lakes of 
America? Are you the lithe, graceful, strong, sinewy, bubbling, 
scintillating, charming, lovely but healthy, French-Canadian 
girl?" 

Rosa-Marie gave vent to a giggle which rose majestically into 
a snort. "I am she," said Rosa, in the disagreeably correct 
manner taught only in Toronto public schools. 

"She you are she," I managed to retort, "tell me, oh, tell me 
something of the starry expanse of the heavens, the waste white 
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lands of the North, the glinting, icy lakes, the galloping 
the vasty hills, the gold mines, the wicked smuggling, the buzzing 
sawmill the lonely cave, the frightful raids, the mounted police, 
the horrid villains ; but oh, say not, fair Rosa or beautiful Marie, 
that you have found the hero of the piece — that — " 

"What frightful rot!" said Rosa-Marie (whose name turned 
out to be Jane Tittlebottom). "I suppose you're the young 
gentleman that's coming to dinner. Let's talk about the war," 

I collapsed, a shattered, disillusioned wreck, into a padded sofa, 
and spoke not another word that night. 

D. M. Campbell. 
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TABLE TALK. 

Tobacco smoke creeps upward in dull swirls 

Like the slow dance of strange Assyrian girls 

Before a king. Cheap food, a nauseous mass, 

Lies steaming on the cracked, white dish. A glass 

Of water spills to loose the easy mirth 

Of fools. Outside the steady autumn rain 

Splashes and nuzzles at the window-pane. 

The houses and the grey, dull trees are drowned 

In the soft murmur and the trampling sound 

Of water tumbling to a glutted earth. 

A talk of nothing fills the dingy room 

And murmured stories rot away the gloom 

With transient mirth. A new and ribald tale, 

Worse than the rest, belches a gale 

Of loud-mouthed shouts and anxious laughter. "Well, 

You fellows, that reminds me of the wench 

That George and I saw sitting on a bench 

To-day. O George ! The vacant grin, the knowing 

Nod, the Smirk. 'Say, fellows, where you going? 

"The Globe"? "The Bije"? What's that, got work? Oh, hell!' " 

I wonder if somewhere a clean gale's blowing 
Above some wind-swept hill, where knowing 
Fools dare not intrude, where fresh, brown tilth 
And open sky and hills may cleanse the filth 
That life in cities fosters. There the wind 
Sings a great, free, rushing Western song ; 
Shouting of life, perhaps of love. A long, 
Slow, sweeping river clasps the steady hill 
To silence. — God ! this lonely wind is chill. — 
A jeering voice, "Say, John, what's on your mind?" 

John F. Carter, Jr. 
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NOTABILIA. 

If any undergraduate has a slight idea of his own import- 
ance — and we don't by any means imply that there is any who 
has not — let him go and look at the charming little model of the 
new Harkness Square, now reposing in the President's Room in 
Woolsey Hall. There the individual, cramped by college walls, 
may at last realize that there may perhaps be a Lilliputian quality 
in the University, that some Immensities are really quite petty. 
He can look at the six — or is it five? — little quadrangles. He 
can play with the tiny trees, the moats, the archways, the towers 
and turrets, the bay-windows and battlements. He can marvel 
at the microscopic skill which constructed the isinglass windows 
which await the lawless snowballs of future generations. He 
can break off tiny pieces of the imitation shrubbery and, as a 
final treat, he can gaze at the gorgeous filagreed tracery effects of 
the Harkness Tower, a mere trifle which is to o'ertop the Taft. 
It is such a little thing — this model of a future college. Perhaps 
the thoughtful undergraduate! if such there be, on leaving, will 
find that a little awe has left him and that a sense of proportion 
and of Gargantuan Humor has at last returned. 

c. 

If you have to bemoan the disappearance of even the 

FOOD usual apology for meat at least once a week at 

CONSERVA- your favorite eating- joint; if the old Roman 
TI0N spirit prevails not at Commons and crackers no 

longer splash in the helpless stranger's soup ; if a meal at Mory's 
is eaten with prayerful consideration of the price-list; and much 
of the ancient glamor seems to have departed this life — remem- 
ber that, as the British poster brilliantly says, "Lick your plate 
and lick the Germans!" and "Every slice of bread saved helps 
to beat the Kaiser !" The selective draft must be applied to food 
as well as to men — and some of us are learning for the first time 
the chaste and austere ways of My Lady Poverty. Apres la 
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guerre, when we revel again in the rich, rare succulence of 
beefsteaks done to a turn, and October ale pours out like a 
brown October flood-^there will be time and enough for feasting. 
Meanwhile, in the words of Alice Meynell — 

*'•'.• ... 

"Take Temperance to thy breast while yet is the hour of choosing, 

Arbitress exquisite of all that may thee betide, 
For fairer than all fair gifts is mastery in the using, 
And sweeter than all things sweet, the grace to* put them aside !" 

S. V. B. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA, 

Phi Beta Kappa Elections. 

Richmond Brooks Barrett, of Newport, R. I.; David Edward 
Bronson, of Stillwater, Minn. ; Cassius Marcellus Clay, of Paris, 
Ky. ; Cornelius Breck Comegys, of Scranton, Pa.; Paul Samuel 
Donchian, of Hartford, Conn.; Arthur Sheldon Griswold, of 
Lahore, India ; Oliver Burr James, of New York, N. Y. ; Robert 
Abercrombie Lovett, of Locust Valley, N. Y.; William Bennett 
McCord, of Seattle, Wash.; Walter Russel Mead, of Geneva, 
Ohio; Lambert John Mullin, of Chicago, 111.; James Willard 
Roraback, of Torrington, Conn.; Magnus Albert Soderman, of 
Newport, R. L; Charles Phelps Taft, of New Haven, Conn.; 
David Waskowitz, of New Britain, Conn. ; Meredith Bend Wood, 
of New York, N. Y. 

The following officers were elected: President, David E. 
Bronson; Secretary, Walter R. Mead; Treasurer, Arthur S. 
Griswold. 

Reorganizations. 

Yale Literary Magazine — Chairman, Philip Barry, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Editors, Stephen Vincent Benet, of Augusta, Ga.; 
John F. Carter, of Williamstown, Mass. 

Yale Daily News — Chairman, John Eliot Woolley, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Business Manager, Jay N. Whipple, of New York, 
N. Y.; Assignment Editor, Philip Barry, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Managing Editors, William J. Carr, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. 
Eames Donaldson, of Buffalo, N. Y. ; James M. Peticolas, of New 
York, N. Y. 

Yale Record — Chairman, Wheeler Williams, of Chicago, 111.; 
Art Editor, J. d'A. Irwin, of Skaneateles, N. Y. ; Literary Editor, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, of Augusta, Ga.; Managing Editor, 
Rodney Chase, of Waterbury, Conn. ; Business Manager, Robert 
F. Blair, of Cleveland, Ohio; Circulation Manager, Martin F. 
Sosa, of Panama, R. of P. 
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Yale C our ant — Chairman, Benjamin De Forest Buel Ham- 
mett, of El Paso, Tex. ; Literary Editor, Alfred Merrill Kreutz, 
of Sharon, Mass.; Photographic Editors, William Howard 
Bovey, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minn., and Charles Patch, Jr., of 
Detroit, Mich.; Business Editors, Richard Congdon Doane, of 
Montclair, N. J., and Joseph Albright Archbald, Jr., of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Junior Fraternity Elections. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon^- Wilkie Bushby, 1918, of New York, 
N. Y. 

Zeta Psi — Charles Russell Sweeney, 1918, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Beta Theta Pi— Arthur De Witt Alexander, 191& of Honolulu, 
H. I. 

Chi Delta Theta. 
John Williams Andrews, of New Haven, Conn. 

Captain of Informal Football Team. 
Charles Jacob Stewart, of Dallas, Texas. 

Captain University Crew. 
Alton Rufus Hyatt, of Meriden, Conn. 

Senior Captain of R. O. T. C. 
Benjamin De Forest Buell Hammett, of El Paso, Texas. 
Henry A. Knott, of Chicago, 111., has been elected Acting 
Chairman of the Yale Sheffield Monthly. 

College Student Council. 

Seniors: Robert F. Blair, of Cleveland, Ohio; Edward F. 
Campbell, of McDonald, Pa.; Benjamin De Forest Buell Ham- 
mett, of El Paso, Texas ; Alton Rufus Hyatt, of Meriden, Conn. ; 
Martin F. Sosa, of Panama, R. of P.; John Elliot Woolley, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Juniors : Shreve Cowles Badger, of Chicago, 111. ; William J. 
Carr, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Frederick D. Carter, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Charles Gillet Stradella, of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Jay N. Whipple, of New York, N. Y. 

Sophomores : Britton Hadden, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Theodore 
L. Safford, of Lakeville, Conn. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, John Eliot 
Woolley ; Secretary, Alton R. Hyatt. 
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Elihu Club— Benjamin De Forest Buell Hammett, of El Paso, 
Texas ; Frank Bates Armstrong, of Coffeyville, MisS. 

Aurelian Honor Society— Jeremiah Van Buren Jenks, of Har- 
bor Beach, Mich. ; Norman C. Lyman, of New Preston, Conn. ; 
Wheeler Williams, of Chicago, 111. 

Torch Honor Society— Francis B. Woodford, of New Haven, 
Conn. 

Assistant Manager of Glee Club — Alfred Coster Schermer- 
horn, of New York, N. Y. 

Yale Record Elections — John Franklin Carter, of Williams- 
town, Mass., and Culbreth Sudler, of Chicago, 111., to the editorial 
staff ; Woodson J. Carlisle, of South Bend, Ind., to the business 
staff. 

Sheffield Student Council — Non-Fraternity Elections: Rich- 
ard Blum Mayer, of Chicago, 111. ; Norman Tice, of New Haven, 
Conn. 

Elizabethan Club Election — Donald Malcolm Campbell, of De- 
troit, Mich. ; Wheeler Williams, of Chicago, 111. ; Winter Mead, 
of Bronxville, N. Y.; Philip Barry, 1918; J. E. Woolley, 1918; 
G. T. Achelis, 1919; A. B. Campbell, 1919; E. C. Evarts, 1919; 
W. A. Taylor, Jr., 1919; J. W. Andrews, 1920; Walter Millis, 
1920; T. N. Wilder, 1920. To Faculty membership, Charles 
J. Barr. 

Assistant Swimming Team Manager— Philip Q Walsh, of 
Newark, N. J. 

Elections to the Grace Club—S. V. Benet, of Augusta, Ga.; 
J. F. Carter, of Williamstown, Mass. ; J. W. Andrews, of New 
Haven, Conn. ; F. Riker, of Newark, N. J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Romeo and Juliet. William Shakespeare. (The Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Priceless.) 

"In these days when our only dramas are of the undramatic, 
and the poetry of the pigsty runs rampant— it gives not merely 
pleasure or awe, but a feeling of delighted and childish wonder 
to come suddenly again before such a work of pure and intense 
art as this. So there really are passages lik< 



"For here lies Juliet and her beauty makes 
The vault a feasting presence full of light," 

or the one beginning— 

"Come, gentle night; come, loving black-browed night," 

and life is not all a song of the sewer, or the nausea of 
novelist." 

That is the way this review doubtless ought to be written. 
But I can't write it that way, very well. And, thinking of the 
Nurse, I don't see why on earth I should. "Romeo and Juliet" 
is a splendid and terrible apotheosis of the golden pomp, the 
vanity, and the exceeding glory of the flesh. It contains "Spoon 
River" and "Epipsydichon" ; Sandburg and Keats, and the pale, 
hot fires of Emily Bronte and the tragic masking of Beddoes. 
And now, as we read it, the furious love and anger of its people 
possesses us like a piece of savage and struggling sculpture which 
seems as if in a moment it would break the thin bonds of marble 
and rage out in liberty untamed. We seem as puppets beside 
it — and jerk feebly at the wires that move us.. . . 

I omitted to say that the volume is tastefully bound in blue. 

s. v. B. 

Over the Top. A. G. Empey. (Putnam's. $1.50.) 

It is only fitting that the latest B.S. on the war should receive 
passing comment. "Over the Top" is the story of an American 
who enlisted in the British army, took part in the "Big Push," 
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was wounded, received an honorable discharge, and capitalized 
his experience in this book. Empey is a keen observer, appar- 
ently — for we have no first hand of the war ourselves— of the 
objective facts of the wan such as mud, cantonments, equipment, 
battle, H.E., and sudden death. But subjective analysis seems 
to be beyond him, and "Over the Top" will probably soon sink 
to its proper place in the vast limbo of books which have been 
written on, of, and during the war. Character, insight, sym- 
pathetic humor — the human touch; all these seem denied the 
author. In fact, the only character revealed at all is the author's 
own and that is done unintentionally. For Empey is inclined to 
take himself and his rather conventional motives a bit too seri- 
ously. He is even open to the charge of conceit. As an Ameri- 
can "not too proud to fight," we see him exemplifying the superla- 
tive quality of American democracy by the perfect ease with 
which, as he tells us, he fraternizes with the Tommies; How- 
ever, his objective vision is, as we have said, keen, and, we hope, 
accurate. As a snapshot of the war "Over the Top" is quite 
successful; as literature, its main interest lies in its tremendous 
theme — The War — and not in any peculiar merit of insight, 
knowledge, or style. 

It is really quite a relief now to return to our well-thumbed 
copy of "The First Hundred Thousand." 

J. F. C, JR. 

Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln. Gilbert A. Tracy. 
(Houghton-Mifflin. $2.50.) 

It is a decided pleasure fpr the practical scholar to find among 
the vast quantities of sentimental gush and weak amiabilities 
which the Lincoln myth has engendered such a book as this. It is 
a work which will prove of greater interest to the scholar than to 
the average man, but no one who pretends or desires any intimate 
knowledge of Abraham Lincoln should fail to purchase Mr. 
Tracy's collection. The letters are arranged chronologically, 
covering a period from 1836 to 1865, and shed an interesting 
light on Lincoln's early career as a lawyer and politician — the 
terms, were synonomous — in the frontier State of Illinois. They 
contain a few such Lincolnian gems as .this: "We have, gen- 
erally, in: this Country, Peace, Health, and Plenty, and No 
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News." Mr. Tracy has shown admirable restraint in publishing 
these letters without comment, and Ida M. Tarbell's introduc- 
tion is a sufficient recommendation of Mr. Tracy's accomplish- 
ment. Further comment would be both unnecessary and fulsome. 

j. f. c, JR. 

The Chaste Man. Louis Wilkinson. (Alfred Knopf. $1.50.) 
Mr. Wilkinson is clever — diabolically and evilly clever; his 
cleverness runs rampant. Yet there is no joy or love or beauty 
in his book, and it gives no pleasure beyond a questionable one; * 
for he seems incapable of drawing a lovable or beautiful char- 
acter or of portraying anything more than the vicious side of; 
nature; his realism has swamped him. The characters are real, 
too real; the author shows himself a master judge of evil natures 
and his people live at all times, they move, and act and talk 
harshly and nastily, and are terrible in their narrowness and one- 
sidedness; they are morbidly self-conscious and, pass sordid ex- 
istences until one longs for gay sunlight and a purgative. 

The Chaste Man turns suddenly and illogicaliy from a cold- 
blooded merchant of quack magazine phrases to a hot-blooded 
and passionate Don Juan; the heroine is a pure and youthful 
siren of seventeen, who shows flashes of world-wisdom beyond 
her years, and who in her innocent way tries her best to seduce 
him. Even the wife, the bright angel of the marble pedestal 
before marriage, has cultivated a selfishness that in itself be- 
comes an immorality. Other dismal and doubtful characters 
come in and clutter up the background where a plot is wandering 
without hope of rescue. There is a murder and a counter-plot 
of a consumptive sister; then the story dies away. We con- 
clude with the situation the same as in the beginning, with full 
assurance that it can and probably will repeat itself; and when 
the Chaste Man has shown himself entirely otherwise, we find 
the diary of the Man whose hobbies are Death and Desire, and 
learn conclusively that the Chaste Man is a gentleman — after all. 

j. w. A. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The three Norns sat down in the dusty Lit. office on the dusty Lit. 
furniture and thought. It was rather a rare privilege for three under- 
graduates, but then, as the weird sisters, Zoe, Chloe, and Atropos, declared, 
"they were only thinking for the College, so it was quite all right/' 

"Ah!" said Chloe, searching the desks for potential cigarettes left by 
former boards. "But perhaps the College does not want to have its 
thinking done for it!" 

"Perhaps we couldn't do it, anyway/' shyly suggested little Zoe — so fair 
and oh, so young! — "What's the News for, after all?" 

"All of which makes absolutely no difference," came an utterly sub rosa 
voice from the sanctum. The two turned impulsively to Atropos, who 
sat languidly cutting her hair with the editorial shears, for it seemed the 
only practical use for them. 

'What did you say?" she croaked. Zoe and Chloe both tittered, for 
Saint Elihu was standing before them, bow-legged as ever, anxiously 
clutching a pile of Lrrs. (September 1861-June 1865) for support. 

"I dare say you don't know who I am, my dears," he began in a snuff- 
and-po wder, shades-o f -Dr.- Johnson-voice. 

Whereat the girls made much gigglement, as the saintly archbishop of 
Durham remarked in the fifth of his seven great sermons on Hell. 

"Oh, yes, we do know you !" prattled Chloe. 

"Ah, yes," said Zoe and Atropos together, in a slightly syncopated 
unison, "you are the same old shade of the same old Saint Elihu who 
appears in the same old first number of every Lit. year. Avaunt, fiend! 
Avaunt !" 

"Where is he?" asked Zoe. 

"He has avaunted," quoth Atropos, acidly, as she flourished the shears 
in great glittering circles. 

"—but it isn't quite the same old Lit.," said Chloe, as if she were 
finishing a remark to some one. 

"No, and it isn't quite the same old College either," choked Atropos, 
overcome by emotion. 

"I hear the bugles calling, 
But I have got to stay. 
From frenzied cannon-balling 

I'm safely tucked away. 
And though my friends are falling 
I — it — 

— quick, how can I finish it?" shrieked Chloe. 
in coils of poetic frenzy 

"It's a long time yet till May," suggested Zoe, cryptically. 

ZOE. 
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FOR THE MAN 
IN TRAINING 

In camp or cantonment — in the field or 
at die front — as well as for die boys at College 
who are wearing uniforms, we would suggest: 



Writ! watches 

Coin panes 

Tobacco pouches 

Cigarette cases 

Playing cards in 
leather cases 

Bridge sets 

Diaries 



Military brashes 
Khaki moneybelts 
Swagger sticks 
Domino sets 
"Hasty Line" 

writing tablets 
Abdominal bands 
Warm underwear 



Sweaters 

Sleeping blankets 
Wool hose 
Military gloyes 
Army shirts 
Mufflers 
Towels 
Wristlets 



Our mail order department is prepared to 
take care of those of our customers who live 
too far away to come in and look things over. 

If you haven't already received our new 
catalogue, a postal will bring it to you. 



CHASE & COMPANY 

New Haven, Conn. 
CLOTHIERS HABERDASHERS 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

BROADWAY, at FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 

"BROADWAY" CARS FROM GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT 



Kept by a College Man 
from Vermont 

Headquarter* for College Men 

Ten Minutes' Walk to 
Forty Theatres 

Rooms with Bath 

$2.50 and up 
Special Rates for 

College 
Teams and Students 



HARRY P. STIMSON, Manager 

The Cumberland does more College Business 

than any other Hotel in New York 

HEADQUARTERS FOR YALE 
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DARDS, INC. 
Florists 

Choice Fresh Flowers 
Artistic Corsages 
Floral Decorations 



Orders executed Id all the lar 

of the United State*, Europe 

Britlah Colonic! by special 

our regular correepond* 



Madison Ave., N. K. cor. 44th Si. 

HAROLD C. PERRY, OenL Mar. 



"By the Way" 
JOHN F. FITZGERALD 

Haberdasher 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



The Eli Boot 
Shop 

Men's Shoes built up to s 

Standard, not down 

to a Price 



1004 CHAPEL ST. 

Opposite Otbora Hall 



8 
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CWe stand prepared to make yon an R. 0. 
T. C. Uniform. CWe also haye on hand a 
big stock of Sheep-lined Orercoats at reason- 
able prices. 



** 



RICHMOND & WEINSTEIN 

ON CHAPEL STREET 
Opposite Red Cross 



I 



THE TEMPLE OF MOTION PICTURES 



0D0HQH 



COLLEGE ST., OPPOSITE HOTEL TAFT 

Photo Plays Exclusively 

With Special Music 

PROGRAM CHANGED DAILY 
Continuous from 1:30 to 11:00 

PRICES— Matinees s Orchestra Seats, 10c, Loggia and Box 

Seats, 25c; Evenings — Orchestra Seats, 15c; 

Loggia and Box Seats, 25c 

RIAL/TO THEATRE 

Opposite Hotel Teft, College St, New Heren 



-A. -A. A A. .A. .A. .i 

▼▼▼▼▼▼" 




i 

i 
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UNIVERSITY BARBER 
SHOP BRANCH 

ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 

The Oldest Barber Shop in New 

Haven Catering to the 

Student Body 



Ko&sack & Nuhn 

1044 Chapel Street 

Opposite Vanderbilt Hall 

100 High Street 

Next door to Yale Co-op. Store 



RING'S 



Soda Fountain 
Specialties 



FUDGE SUNDAES 

MILK DRINKS 



The 
Curtiss Studio 



1090 Chapel Street 



Portraits 



Frames 



Art Goods 



You Want This 

You want to look your best 
at all times. We want to 
offer you Clothes Cleaning* 
Pressing and Repairing Ser- 
vice that is second to none. 
Service that means lengthen- 
ing the life of your apparel. 
This Service is for yon. 



A. E. ROSENBERG 

245 Elm Street 



